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Msrch  lh9  1°52 


UNITED  STATES  "TOBACCO  EEPORT  SITUATION 


Combined  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  current  marketing  year 
(July-June  for  flue-cured  and  .October-September  .for  other  types }  sre  expected  to 
exceed  those  of  l95.0-£l  and  other  postwar  years  except  rxJ+5-h6  and  X^]i6— U7  when 
they  were  at  a  near  record  level.     The  increase  over  .l~5~'-5l  will  result 
primarily  from  substantially  larger  exrorts  of  flue-cured  lead 


,  the  principal 
Lrleyl  which  has  been  the  second  most 


export  type.    Exports  during  1951-52  of  Bi 
important  export  type  in  postwar  years ,  1  111  probable  exceed  the  1950-51  level. 
An  increase  is  also  anticipated  for  Black  fat.    Ebcoorts  of  Kentucky-Tennessee 


fire-cured  will  probably  be  below  the  relatively  high  Iv^0-51  level  end  l°51-p2 
exports  of  other  types  will  probably  not  vary  greatly  from  quantities  sent 
abroad  in  1950-51. 


c ub s tan ti ally  larger  exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1951-52  Trf.ll  account  for  most  of  the  increase  in  combined  leaf  exports 
for  the  year.     The  larger  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  for  stock  replace- 
ments and  do  not  reflect  increased  requirements  for  consumption.     Exports  of 
Burl cy  leaf  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1951-52  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  takings  by  Continental  Europe, where  stocks  of  the  leaf  are  low  and 
demand  remains  strong  as  a  result  of  a  continued  shift  to  blended  type  cigarettes. 
Exports  of  Black  fat  during  the  October-December  quarter  of  1951  '"ere  substan- 
tially above  the  corresponding  period  in  1°50.     The  increased  shipments  arc 
attributed  to  generally  good  economic  conditions  in  Feet  African  and  other 
countries  to  which  shipments  are  made.    Exports  of  fire -cured,  dark  air-cured, 
and  Maryland  tobaccos  during  th<   first  quarter  of  the  1^5l-52  marketing  year  were 
below  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  lr50~5l  year.    Shipment  of  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  are  expected  to  continue  below  the  1950-51  lrvel  as  supplies 
of  loan  tobacco  available  for  expert  at  reduced  prices,  and  which  accounted  for 
a  substantial  part  of  1950-51  exports,  are  largely  exhausted.    Exports  of  the  two 
-'other  types,  however,  may  increase  during  subsequent  quarters  of  the  current 
marketing  year  and  about  equal  l°50-5l  exports. 

Combined  leaf  exports  during  the  three,  months,  October -De comber  1951, 
totaled  208,305,000  pounds,  or  25  percent  above  the  i66,600,0'X)  pound  total  for 
the  comparable  ln50  period.  The.  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  continued  to  be  the 
most  important  export  outlet  during  the.  quarter,  taking  131,317,0 "-0  pounds,  or 
63  percent  of  the  total.  This  is  close  to  double  the  77,180,000  pounds  sent  to 
those  countries  during  October-December  1°50.  Continental  Europe  ranked  second 
in  importance  but  shipments  to  this  ar^a  totaled  only  hu,226,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  6l,77h,0C0  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  in  ln5>0.  Asiatic 
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countries  ranked  third,  taking  12,0014,000  pounds  as  compared  with  P,h?5,000 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  1°£0  period.     The  remaining  20, 2$ 3, 000  pounds 
exported  in  October-December  195>1  was  divided  between  the  following  areas: 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  11,3^0,000  pounds;  Africa,  7,209,000  pounds;  Latin 
America,  1,603,000  pounds;  and  all  "other"  areas,  106,000  pounds. 

Exports  by  Types: 


■Exports  of  flue -cured  leaf  during  the  first  six  months  (July-December 
l°5l)  of  the  1951-52  marketing  year  totaled  315,535,000  pounds  or  21  percent 
above  the  260,021,000  pounds  exported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
l°50-5l  marketing  year.     The  increase  resulted  from  larger  purchases  by  the 
United  Kingdom.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  during  the  period 
total  212,660,000  pounds  as  compared  with  liil,02!j,0OQ  pounds  during  the  first 
6  months  of  the  19?0-5l  marketing  ycUr,    Shipments  of  flue-cured  leaf  to  all 
other  areas  totaled  only  102,9.25,000  pounds  as  compared  with  ll8,9°7,ong  during 
the  first  6  months  of  the  1^50-5l  marketing  year* 

Burley  exports  during  the  first  3  months  (October -December  l°5l)  of  the 
l°5l-52  marketing  year  totaled  7,037,000  pounds  or  womewhat  below  the  7,962,000 
pounds  exported  during  October -Dec ember  lp50.    Germany,  the  most  important 
export  outlet  during  this  period,  took  1,26°, 000  pounds;  Belgium -Luxembourg 
ranked  second,  taking  l,10h,000  pounds;  the  majority  of  the  remaining  h,66ij,000 
pounds  were  taken  by  other  Continental  European  countries,    'The  use  of  Burley 
type  leaf  in  cigarette,  manufacturing  abroad  has  increased  considerably  during 
the  post-war  years;  however,  foreign  manufacturers  still  arc  using  less  Burley 
in  blended  cigarettes  than  United  States  manufacturers. 

Exoorts  of  Fire-cured  leaf  during  October-December  195>1  totaled 
6,°57jOOO  pounds,  comprised  of  5,6^8,000  pounds  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured 
leaf  .and  1,25^,000  pounds  of  D°rk  Virginia  leaf.     This  is  comparable  with  total 
fire-cured  exports  of  8, 19°, 000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  i°50  period, 
which  was  comprised  of  6,583,000  pounds  of  Kentucky- Tennessee  fire-cured  and 
l,6io,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia  leaf.     Continent?!  Europe,  most  important 
export  outlet  of  this  type,  took  6°  percent  of  total  fire-cured  leaf  during 
this  ln5l  period;  Africa  ranked  second,  taking  22  percent.     The  remaining  9 
percent  was  taken  in  varying  quantities  by  numerous  other  -reas,  including 
Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Latin  America. 

Exports  of  other  type  leaf  during  the  October-December  l°5l  include 
the  following:  Maryland,  1,672,000  pounds;  Green  River,  "  l8U, 000  oounds'; 
One  Sucker,  620,000  pounds;  Black  Fat,  1,725,000  pounds;  Cigar  leaf  ,  1,3.76,000 
pounds;  Perique,  30,000  pounds;  and  Stems  and  Scraps,  1,221,000  pounds. 
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TOBACCO  (unmanuf actured) :  Exports  from  the  United  States  by  types, 
3_95>l-5>2  marketing  year  through  December  1951  with  comparisons  1/ 

(Export  Weight) 


Average 
193^-35 
1933-39 


19U8-U9 


I9I4Q-50 


1950-51 


Marketing  Years 
through  December 


1950-51 


1951-52 


Flue-cured. . . 

Burley  

Kentucky-Term 
Fire-cured. 
Dark  Virginia 
Maryland. . 


Ore 


n  niver 
One  Sucker. 
Black  Fat. . 
Cigar  Leaf. 
Perique .... 


Stems  and  Scrap 


ee 


1,000 
pounds 


318 
10 

51 
0 

■  3 


19 


,865 

,900 


31 
03 
,189 
,030 
886 

,971* 
,330 
12Q 

,U97 


1,000 
pounds 

337,2U7 
36,519 

31,991* 
5,777 
3,919 
3,055 
6,208 
5,171 

20,688 
32 
7,730 


1,000 

pounds 

388,6!|0 
35,711 

20,2)|6 
5,250 

7,123 
1,031 
2,131 

3,237 
°,706 
98 
3,066 


1,000 

"pounds 

377,156 
26,150 

■30,13U 
1  U,836 
8,092 
2,32]i 
3,599 
1*,355 
6,213 
38 


^,676 


1,000 

pounds 

260,021 
7,962 

6,533 
1,616 
1,762 
583 
6U3 
1,11*1 
1,196 
13 
2,911* 


1,000 

pounds 


315,585 
7,037 


5,698 

1,259 
1,672 
I81t 
620 
1,725 
1,876 
30 
1,221 


1/  Flue-cured  marketing  year  July-June,  all  other  types  October-September. 
The  data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.     The  two  kinds  are  combined  as 
reported,  i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  designated 
regions,  total  and  by  types,  October -Dec ember  1950  and  1951 

(Export  Weight) 


Region 


All  Types 


Flue -cured 


Burley 


Kentucky-Tenn. 
Fire-cured 


:  1050 

1951  : 

•  1^50  • 

1^51  : 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1950 

i  1951 

:     1,000  : 

1,000 

1  • 

1  • 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  : 

• 
• 

1,000' 

1,000' 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

:    pounds  : 

•  e 

0  0 

0  • 

pounds 

:  pounds: 

pounds : 

pounds : 

pounds : 

pounds 

:  pounds 

United  Kingdom 

; 

O 
• 

and  Ireland 

:    77,180  : 

131,817  : 

76,7?-7: 

131,685: 

2: 

.  5oJ 

63": 

!  ■  h 

Cont*l  Europe 

:     6l,77il  : 

hU,226  : 

^,  5  78: 

29^008: 

6,107: 

6,11*7: 

5,627- 

:  3,853 

Africa 

:      a, 308  : 

7,209  : 

1,062: 

2,662: 

359: 

378: 

725: 

l,U99 

Asia 

:      °,1*75  : 

12,00l*  : 

:  7,736: 

11,333: 

100: 

211*: 

. 0< 

151* 

Australia  and 

•  • 

New  Zealand 

;    10,188  : 

11,3140  : 

10,070: 

11,11*9: 

0: 

13: 

37: 

38 

Latin  America 

;:      3,51*7  : 

1,603  : 

1,982: 

1,129: 

1,393: 

235: 

98- 

!  133 

All  Other 

::          128  : 

106  : 

28: 

17: 

0: 

6: 

33: 

:  17 

Total 

:  166,600  : 

208,305  s 

TH27183: 

7,961: 

7,037: 

w  '  '6,583 

:  5,698 

•  4 

•  1 

:      Dark  Virginia  : 

e  f 

«  ( 

:      Maryland  : 

• 

Green 

•River  : 

• 

One  Sucker 

United  Kingdom 

o  0 

1  0 

►  0 

« 

• 

< 

and  Ireland 

:           2)4  \ 

52 \ 

0: 

0: 

361:' 

0: 

0: 

L      .  0 

Contrl.  Europe 

1      1,1*90  : 

o<2  • 

1,681*: 

1,372: 

l  35: 

139: 

2)49: 

210 

Africa 

hi  : 

«-+,/  « 

1*8: 

300: 

87: 

ill*: 

398 

iiio 

Asia 

:             0  : 

31  : 

ihi 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

0 

Australia  and 

t 
% 

0 

►  9 

9 

*> 

New  Zealand 

:           60  • 

13U  • 

15: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0; 

0 

Latin  America 

:' '           1  : 

ill  ! 

1: 

0: 

0: 

1: 

0 

0 

All  Other 

0  : 

0  : 

n  • 

0: 

0: 

0: 

1. 

0 

Total 

:     -  1,616  • 

1,259  : 

:  1,762: 

1,672: 

583: 

I8I4: 

61*8: 

620 

2  Black 

Fat  : 

Cigar 

• 

Leaf  : 

• 

Perique  : 

Stems  k  Scrap 

United  Kingdom 

? 

■ 

9 

a 

■ 

and  Ireland 

:           *  0  : 

0  : 

0: 

0: 

3: 

26 

0: 

:  0 

ContTla  Europe 

0  : 

0  s 

:  711: 

1,661: 

10: 

3: 

1,183: 

881 

Africa 

:      1,117  : 
:             0  : 

1,695  : 

381: 

102: 

0: 

0: 

90: 

:  70 

Asia 

0  s 

1: 

16: 

0: 

0: 

1,621*: 

256 

Australia  and 

«  * 

< 

c 

• 

■ 

• 

< 

k 

1 

New  Zealand 

:             0  : 

0  : 

6: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

Latin  America 

:           11  : 

19  : 

hh: 

30: 

0: 

1: 

17: 

11* 

All  Other 

13  : 

11  . 

53: 

61: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

Total 

:       1/Lld  : 

1,725  : 

1,196: 

1,876: 

13: 

30: 

2,91!*! 

1,221 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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FT  2-52  ._    '  March  Jl9  1952 

WORLD  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AT  NEW  RECORD  LEVEL 

The  estimated  world  flue-cured  tobacco  production  of  2 3 7 7  million  pounds 
during  the  fiscal  year  July  195l~June  1952  surpasses  the  preceding  year's  record 
level  of  1,963  million  pounds  by  20  percent  and  the  191+9-50  output  of  1,811 
million  pounds  by  31  percent,    Substantial  increases  in  output  occurred  in  many 
of  the  important  producing  countries  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  China, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Canada,     Decreases  were  recorded  for  Brazil,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  and  New  Zealand, 

Increased  world  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf,  used  mostly  ir  the  manufacture 
of  Virginia-t /pe  and  United  States  blended  cigarettes,  has  resulted  in  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  output  cf  this  type  of  tobacco.    Consumers  in  practically 
all  countries  are  shifting  from  products  containing  dark  and  cigar  tobacco  to 
flue-cured  and  other  light  types  used  principally  in  cigarettes.     Effective  world 
demand  for  flue-cured  leaf,  especially  United  States  flue-cured,  would  probably 
be  substantially  larger  if  it  were  not  for  restrictions  by  many  countries  on  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  import  of  tobacco. 

United  States .     The  195l  flue -cured  crop  was  lit  percent  above  the  latest 
estimate  for  1950  and  29  percent  above  l°i|90     The  estimated  19'5l  production  is 
l5L\3h  million  pounds  from  1,110,000  acres.     This  compares  with  1,257  million 
pounds  from  95S,)-iOO  acres  in  1950  and  I,ll5  million  pounds  from  935,1|0C  acres  in  ^ 
19^9.    Increased  acreage  planted  to  flue-cured  leaf  was  responsible  for  increased 
production,  as  the  1951  yield  per  acre  was  slightly  less  than  the  1950  yield. 
The  United  States  crop  represented  60  percent  of  the  estimated  world  production 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1951.    This  compares  with  63  percent  in  1°50,  62  percent 
in  l?h9 )  and  a  prewar  annual  average  of  70  percent. 

Canada 3     Flue-cured  production  in  Canada  in  195l  is  estimated  at  II4I.6 
million  pounds,  an  all-time  record.    It  was  31  percent  above  the  1950  output  of 
108.2  million  pounds,  and  21  percent  above  the  116*7  million  pounds,  the  previous 
record  crop  produced  in  19^9o    A  larger  acreage  as  well  as  increase  in  yield  per 
acre  were  responsible  for  the  higher  195l  production.     The  yield  per  acre  for  l°5l 
is  estimated  at  1,2?6  pounds,  a  near  record  yield,  as  compared  with  1,1/5  pounds 
in  1°50  and  1,286  pounds,  an  all-time  record  yield,  in  19li9« 

China.  China's  1951  flue-cured  harvest  (excluding  Manchuria)  is  estimated 
at  260  million  pounds  from  2^7,000  acres  as  compared  with  only  80  million  pounds 
from  81,060  acres  in  1950. 
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India,    Glue-cured  production  in  India  decreased  from  10[u5  million  pounds, 
a  revised  estimate  for  1950-51,  to  95 .0  million  pounds  in  1951-52.     This  is  a 
decrease  of  9  percent,  and  is  attributed  to  adverse  weather  conditions  during 
the  growing  season.    Information  regarding  acreages  shows  increases  in  both 

1950-  51  and  1951-52. 

Japan .    Japan 's  195l  flue-cured  production  is  estimated  at  108.7  million 
pounds  from  72,911  acres.     This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  1950  output  of  105.6 
million  pounds  from  6I4, 665  acres,  and  much  higher  than  the  67.6  million  pounds 
from  $±93h6  acres  produced  in  19h9. 

Other  Far  Eastern  Countries „    Total  flue-cured  production  in  Korea, 
Thailand~(STam77™Pakistan,  Taiwan,  (Formosa)  and  Manchuria  is  estimated  at  U8.7 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  67 o0  million  pounds  produced  in  those  countries 
in  1950-51*    For  other  Far  Eastern  countries  where  production  is  limited,  the 

1951 -  52  output  is  estimated  above  the  1950-51  and  19lj9-50  harvests. 

Southern  Rhodesia.  Flue-cured  leaf  production  in  1951-52  is  unofficially 
estimated  at  110  million  pounds  from  ±9h> 000'  acres ,  This  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  87»5  million  pounds  from  172,000  acres  produced  in  1950-51* 
It  is  reported  that  the  quality  of  this  season's  leaf  will  be  below  average  due 
to  excessive  rainfall  during  the  growing  season,  Heavy  rains  also  lowered  the 
production  from  early  season  expectations  and  some  observers  report  that  there 
may  be  further  reduction  in  output  before  the  crop  is  harvested  and  cured * 

Other  Countries a    The  Union  of  South  Africa's  1951-52  production  is  placed 
at  only  17 98  million  pounds  as  compared  with  21. k  million  pounds  in  1950-5l« 
The  decrease  results  from  drought  conditions  during  the  current  growing  season. 
The  remaining  important  African  flue-cured  producing  countries,  namely, 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  report  larger  1951-52  harvests.  Brazil's 
1951-52  flue-cured  production  is  estimated  at  33.1  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  nearly  h5.0  million  pounds  in  1950-51-     The  decrease  is  attributed  to  lower 
yields  per  acre  due  to  unfavorable  growing  conditions  during  the  season,  Other 
countries  producing  flue-cured  leaf,  and  for  which  changes  in  production  from 
1950-51  were  limited,  include  Argentina,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Italy, 
Spain,  British  East  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
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WORLD  TOBACCO  TRADE  INCREASES  IN  1951 

World  trade  in  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  195*1  was  6  percent  above 
1950  and  9  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average.    Exports  .from  the  princi- 
pal countries  totaled  1, 293*923*000  pounds.    This  corresponds  to  1,200, 2I41, 000 
pounds  in  1950  and  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  1,153*710,000  pounds. 

The  1951  increase  resulted  primarily  from  higher  exports  from  the  United 
States,  Turkey,  Greece,  India,  and  the  Philippine  Republic,  partially  offset 
by  decreases  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Brazil. 

World  totals  for  countries  listed  in  the  accompanying  table  show  exports 
consistently  above  imports.    This  discrepancy  results  from  a  number  of  factors 
including  reexports  (which  had  not  been  shown  as  imports)  in  the  export  data, 
the  omission  of  relatively  large  imports  into  the  Soviet  Union  for  which  data 
are  not  available,  and  the  omission  from  the  table  of  a  number  of  countries 
which  have  a  small  tobacco  trade  and  whose  exports  materially  exceed  imports. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries;    In  1951*  the  United  States  continued  to  be 
the  leading  exporting  country.    Exports  for  the  year  totaled  522,089,000  pounds, 
or  9  percent  above  the  1950  total  and  comprised  I4O  percent  of  the  world  total. 
The  increase  was  due  to  larger  leaf  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Spain,  and  Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Of  the  total  United  States  exports,  flue-cured  leaf  accounted  for 
^33*768,000  pounds,  or  83  percent.    This  is  comparable  to  383,S°7,000  pounds, 
or  80  percent  in  1950.    Burley  exports  in  1951  totaled  25,225,000  pounds,  or 
5  percent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  37,601,000  pounds,  or  8  percent  in  1950. 
Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  totaled  3^,728, 000  pounds,  in  l°5l  as  compared  with 
29,817,000  pounds  in  1950. 

For  all  of  the  La tin -American  tobacco -exporting  countries  combined,  ex- 
ports in  1951  were  11  percent  below  1950.    Substantial  decreases  were  reported 
for  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.    However,  the  decrease  was  offset 
by  slight  increases  in  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.    Most  of 
Latin  American  exports  went  to  Western  European  countries. 

The  Oriental-type  tobacco  producing  countries  of  Southeastern  Europe 
reported  slightly  lower  exports  for  1951  •    However,  Greece  reported  a  substan- 
tial increase.  .  Total  exports  for  the  Near  East  were  higher  in  1951  than  in 
1950,  primarily  because  of  the  15  percent  increase  reported  for  Turkey. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:    International  trade, 
average  1935-39 ,  annual  1950  and  1951 


Continent          :    Average  1935-39    j         1950  U            :  1951  hJ 
Countrv          •  ExPor'ts  \  Sports  '  Exports  \  Imports  *  Exports  |  Imports 

   :    1/06    f    1,000    ^    1,000    :'    1,UUU    :'  1,UUU    :'  1,UUU  

:    pounds  :    pounds  :    pounds  :    pounds  .  pounds  .  pounds 

NORTH  AMERICA              :                :                :                :                :  : 

Canada  :      l5,?9li:       U,317:      26,760:       1,322:  29,1*22:  1,152 

Costa  Rica  :          -    :           1*0:           66:            50:  -    :  88 

El  Salvador  ..:            23:           1*95:           -    f       2,1*87:  -    :£/  3,000 

Guatemala  :          -    :            68:          -    :          U36:  -    :  751 

Honduras  :       L,89!»:            1*3:        7,015:2/       125:  3/  :  3/ 

Mexico  .:           215:           210:   .       608:       2,736:  556:  1,833 

Nicaragua..........:          -    :          175:          -    :          651:  -    :  613 

United  States  :    1*20,797:      71,27**:    1*77,596:      90,031:  522,089:  10l*,652 

Cuba....  :      27,712:          -    :      31,818:          -    :  27,600: 

Dominican  Republic . :      13, 652 :          -    :      31 ,910:  -    :  35,257:  - 

Total..-  :    1*79,587:      76,622:    575,773:     97,868:  Egg  H2.0B9 

EUROPE  :::::: 

Austria  :!*/   1^:^/16,951*:       2,51*3:     17,397:  372:  21,138 

Belgium  and             :"":"":               :               :  : 

Luxembourg  :5/      Ul3:     1*0,695:          -    :     1*7,226:5/   5,692:  5U,Hi3 

Bulgaria  :      59,396:          -    :6/  20,000:          -    :  3/  : 

Czechoslovakia  :          -    i)J  20,768:          -    :6/  20,000:  -    :  3/ 

Denmark  :          1*90:      20,206:       1,158:      30,515:  -    :  22,108 

Ireland....  xhf      39h:l*/  12,292:          -    :     19,729:  -    :  18,598 

Finland  :          -    :       7,75k:          -    :       9,bXk:  -    :  10,170 

France  ih/       686:1*/  61,576:                     1*6,097:  137:  69,725 

Germany  it/        19:t/20lt,61*l*:  7/      10i*:7/  99,OOl*:7/       782:2/  101,919 

Greece  :  .    97,657:           20:"   56,669:          -    :  69,385: 

Hungary  :      19,162:       3,106:6/    1*,C00:6/    2,1*00:  2/  !  ll 

Italy  :      12,927:       5,253:"    20,897:       9,056:2/  16,000:2/  6,c500 

Netherlands  :5/   3,21*9:     67,31*9:5/   3,U*6:     63,790:5/   U,733:  59,352 

Norway  :          -    :       6,602:"        -    :       8,225:"  -    :  8,351 

Foland  :!*/       lh9:h/  l8,tOl*:          -    :6/    8,000:  -    :  3/ 

Portugal..  :"        -    :       6,381:          -    :      10,381:  -    :  10,583 

Spain  .:          -    :6/  30,979:          -    :     55,600:  -    :  1*6,883 

Sweden  :          153:      Hi,  829:          -    :      18,87k:  -    :  26,076 

Switzerland  :          -    :      15,795:            11:      22,760:  -    :  23,1*33 

United  Kingdom  \$j    5,996:    258,1*86:          -    :    305,805:  -    :  355,801* 

Yugoslavia  •      10,288:       8,010:      17,278:       1,896:  13,1*88:  11,388 

Total  :    gggggj    82(^;i63:    126;  2gl:    796;i69:  li6;S8$:  BU5>571 

ASIA                             :                :                :                :                :  : 

Tebanon  (         5  (            ':  (            •  (            \  811:  1,087 

Syria  >  :      (2,762:  (       112:  (    6,568:  (    1,887:  7,569:  617 

Turkey  »:      78,051*:          152:    110,677:           -    :  127,500: 

Ceylon  :       2,086:       1,200:       1,363:       1,625:  1,007:  1,927 

China  :     30,99k:      56,613:          3/  :          3/  :  3/  :  3/ 

French  Indochina. ..  ik/       216:       2,718:          -    :     11,502:  -    :  3/ 

Hong  Kong  :          3/  :      10,1-50:       6,052:       9,k91:  37,k7C^  25,?76 

India  :      1*3,500:       k,791:      88,533:       8,382:  109,1*1*1:  5,3k8 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED :    International  trade, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1950  and  1951 


Continent 
and 
Country- 


Average  1935-39 


1950  V 


1951  1/ 


:  Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


ASIA  (Cont»d)  : 
Japan  : 
Indonesia  : 
Philippine  Republic: 
Thailand  (Siam)...#: 
Total  

SOUTH  AMERICA  :" 

Argentina,  : 

Brazil  : 

British  Guiana. .  •••: 

Chile.  : 

Colombia..  : 

Paraguay. 

Peru  

Surinam  

Uruguay. 

Total  :" 

AFRICA 

Algeria  

French  Morocco. 
Belgian  Congo......: 

Nyasaland  : 

Egypt  : 

Gold  Coast  : 

Madagascar  •••••••••: 

Northern  Rhodesia..: 
Southern  Rhodesia..: 
Tunisia ••••••••••••: 

Union  of  South  : 

Africa  .....: 

Total  :" 

OCEANIA  :" 
Australia. ••••••••• : 

New  Zealand  : 

Total  :* 


1,000 
pounds 


ll*,  700 
101,176 
37,357 
13 


3lQ,B5B 


1,000 
pounds 


5,1*58 
2,765 
1,075 
3,105 


1,000 
pounds 


882* 
28,111 
8,137 


33,739 


S50,3S5 


1,000 
pounds 


2,769 
8,860 

28,792 

2,925 


1,000 
pounds 


1,530 

28,1*73 
13,856 


76,233 


327,657 


1,000' 
pounds 


3,6U9 
ll*,588 

9,871 
1,697 


61*,  060 


180 
71,955 


6,1*72 
7,71*7 


y 


3/ 


16,878 
772 

393 
172 
138 
202 
212 

■  3/ 
3,051 


2/  770 
"  80,850 


7,172* 
7,800 


2li,979 
12,810 


'5;  262 

1,1*29 
19,166 


635 


61*,  231 


111* 
113 


Total  countries  shown; 1.153 ,710 


96,59U 


8,157 
23h 
61*3 
737 
521 

81*3 
101* 
9,261 
20,500 


2/  70,000 

2/  10,000 
5,886 


85,886 


6,000 

350 
516 
752 
900 

105 
850 
110 
10,171 
19,75U 


7,1*82 
h/  3,921 
bj  1,000 

13,011* 
1,1*71 
17 


h/ 


327 
2,81*3 

3,100 


33A7F 


23,677 
23,758 


6,281 
6,175 
89,315 


2,091 


151,297 


8,512 
5,1*26 
3,137 

28,31*5 
1,32*1 

66 

~15 
5,811 

1*,271 


29,870 


27,000 


9,5914 
10,1*67 
2/  75,000 
11 

2,823 


151*;  765 


9,1*93 
3,856 
6,11*2 

27,910 
1,657 
1*1* 


1*,888 

1*,536 


3,027 


21*,  561* 


25,799 
5,629 


1 


21*,  728 
7,000 
31,728 


1,065,021 


1,200,21*1 


1,079,122 


1,293,923 


1,131*728 


1/  Preliminary.    2j  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  available  for  6  months  or  more 
of  the  year.    1/  Not  available,    h/  Less  than  a  5-year  average.    5/  Reexports. 
6/  Approxima tea  from  unofficial  information.    7/  Western  Germany  only;  data  for 
Eastern  Germany  not  available. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  other  information. 


-  It  - 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  from  Far  Eastern  Countries  in  1951 
show  a  sizeable  increase  when  compared  with  1950.    Increases  were  reported  for 
India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Republic,    India's  1951  exports 
totaled  109, kill, 000  pounds  as  compared  with  the  1950  total  of  88,533*000  pounds. 
Indonesian  exports  for  1951  totaled  28,1*73,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
28,111,000  pounds  in  1950.    Japan  exported  1,530,000  pounds  in  1951  as  compared 
with  only  38Ii,000  pounds  in  1950.    The  Philippine  Republic  reported  a  sizeable 
increase  by  exporting  13,856,000  pounds  in  1951  as  compared  with  only  8,137*000 
pounds  in  1950. 

Principal  Importing  Countries;    The  United  Kingdom's  1951  imports  totaled 
355,80U,GOO  pounds,  which  were  larger  than  the  imports  for  any  other  country,  and 
16  percent  above  the  1950  total  of  305,805,000  pounds.    The  1951  United  Kingdom's 
imports  accounted  for  31  percent  of  total  world  imports. 

Imports  in  1951  into  the  United  States,  which  ranked  second  in  total 
imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  were  10^,652,000  pounds,  or  16  percent  above 
the  1950  total  of  90,031,000  pounds.    The  majority  of  1951  imports  were  supplied 
by  Turkey.    However,  some  leaf  was  imported  from  Cuba,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Indonesia,  Philippine  Republic,  Canada,  and  Greece. 

Western  Germany,  the  third  most  important  l°5l  importing  country,  took 
101,919,000  pounds,  or  about  3  percent  more  than  the  193>0  total  of  99,OOli,000 
pounds  • 

All  Other  Leading  Importing  Countries:    Imports  in  1951  exceeded  1950  in 
the  following  countries:    Austria,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Finland,  France, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Uruguay,  Algeria,  Belgian  Congo,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  Indoensia.    Decreases  were  reported  for  Australia,  Egypt, 
French  Morocco,  India,  Philippine  Republic,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Ireland, 
Spain,  Denmark,  and  Mexico.  —  By  C.  E.  Dobbins,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service  reports. 
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Combined  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  current  marketing  year 
(July-June  for  flue-cured  and  October -September  for  all  other  types)  are 
expected  to  exceed  those  of  l?50-5l  and  other  postwar  years  except  19h5-^6  and 
19^6-^7  when  they  were  at  a  near  record  level.    The  increase  over -1950-51  will 
result  primarily  from  larger  exports  of  flue-cured  leaf,  the  most  important 
export  type.    Kentucky- Tennessee  fire-cured,  which  is  the  second  most  important 
export  type  during  1951-52  will  probably  be  below  the  1950-51  total.  Burley 
exports  during  1951-52  are  expected  to  exceed  the  last  marketing  year's  total. 
Exports  of  cigar  leaf  and  Black  Fat  are  also  expected  to  exceed  last  season's 
total,  while  relatively  little  change  is  expected  for  all  other  types. 

Substantially  larger  exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1951-52  will  account  for  most  of  the  increase  in  combined  leaf  exports 
for  the  year.    The  larger  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  for  stock 
replacements  and  do  not  reflect  increased  requirements  for  consumption. 
Exports  of  Burley  leaf  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1  951-52  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  takings  by  Continental  Europe,  where  stocks  of  the  leaf 
are  low  and  demand  remains  strong  as  a  result  of  a  continued  shift  to  blended 
type  cigarettes.    Exports  of  Black  Fat  during  the  October-March  semester  of 
1951-52  were  substantially  above  the  corresponding  period  in  1950.    The  increased 
shipments  are  attributed  to  generally  good  economic  conditions  in  West  African 
and  other  countries  to  which  shipments  are  made.    Exports  of  Maryland  and  Cigar 
Leaf  increased  substantially  during  this  period.    Shipments  of  Kentucky- Tennessee 
fire-cured  are  expected  to  continue  below  the  1950-51  level.    Exports  of  other 
types,  however,  may  increase  during  the  subsequent  quarter  of  the  current 
marketing  year  and  about  equal  or  exceed  1950-51  exports. 

Combined  exports  during  the  three  months,  January-March  1952  totaled 
89,132,000  pounds,  or  10  percent  above  the  81,213,000  pounds  during  the  cor- 
responding 1951  period.    Continental  Europe,  the  most  important  outlet  during 
this  1952  period,  took  3h, 217,800  pounds  as  compared  with  37,19h,000  pounds  in 
the  same  1951  quarter.    The  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  ranked  second,  taking 
23,050,000  pounds  as  compared  with  17,781,000  during  January-March  1951. 
Asiatic  countries  ranked  third,  taking  19,263,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  only 
11,199,000  during  the  corresponding  1951  period.    The  remaining  12,602,000 
pounds  exported  during  January-March  1952  was  taken  by  the  following  countries: 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  7,377,000  pounds;  Africa  3,355,000  pounds;  Latin 
America  1,530,000  pounds;  and  "all  other"  3^0,000  pounds. 


-  2  - 


Exports  by  types 

Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  during.  July  1951  through  March  1952  totaled 
387,?66,COO  pounds ,  or  20  percent  above  the  323,Ul3,000  pounds  exported  during 
the  corresponding  l?50-5l  period.    The  increase  resulted  from  larger  takings  by 
the  United  Kingdom.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  9  months 
of  the  1951-52  marketing  period  totaled  231,730,000  pounds  as  compared  vdthonly 
156,225,000  during  the  same  1950-51  period. 

\  Burley  exports  during  the  first  6  months  (October  1951-5  larch  1952)  of  the 
1951-52  marketing  year  totaled  11,!l36,000  pounds  as  compared  vrLth  a  slightly 
higher  total  of  12,935,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  1950-51  period.  The 
use  of  Burley  leaf  in  cigarette  manufacturing  abroad  has  increased  considerably 
in  postwar  years  but  the  manufacturers  are  still  using  less  of  this  type  in 
blended  cigarettes  than  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  other  types  during  January-l^arch  1952  included:  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cvred  6,659,000  pounds;  Dark  Virginia  901,000  pounds \  Maryland 
1,253,000  pounds;  Green  P.i^er  1,077,000  pounds 3  One  Sucker  1-23,000  pounds \ 
Black  Fat  828,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf  1,262,000  pounds  Perique  17,000  pounds;  and 
Stems  and  Scrar,  979*000  pcuifds. 
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TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):    Exports  from  the  United  States  by  types, 
1951-52  marketing  year  through  March  1952  -.vith  comparisons  1/ 

(Export  Weight) 


m  .  ^  >T  ,  . .  •  ,r  :  Marketing  Yoeri 
Tocals  for  Marketing  Years    .  through  March 


Types  j 

:  Average  : 

193h-35 
:  1933-39  s 

:  19h3-Ii9  ? 

19U9-50  :  19l4?-50  :  1950-51  :  1951-52 

Flue-cured. 

Burley.  ♦ . . . .  • : 

Ken  tucky-  Tennessee  • : 

Fire-cured. 
Bark  Virginia.. . 

Green  River  : 

One  Sucker  ! 

Black  Fat  ...j 

Stems  and  Scrap....- 

!  1,000 

:  pounds 

1,000  : 
:    Pounds  ! 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

!    1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000 
pounds  : 

',  1,000 

!  pounds 

•  m9m 

:  10,900 

:  51,359 
\     9,503  • 

:     5,1-9  i 
:      3,030  : 
j        886  : 

t      3,97h  : 
!      1,380  : 

129 
i    19,^97  i 

:  337,2^7 
:    36,519  : 

31,9914  I 
i      5,777  : 
;     6,919  2 

3,055 
:      6,203  : 

:      5,171  : 

20,688 
!          32  : 
i      7,730  ! 

:  387,118  : 
!  35,631 

;  20,2146 

:      6,851  : 
7,223  ! 
1      1,031  : 
:      2,131  : 
!      3,231  : 
:  9,706 
98 
3,066  : 

:  312,208 
!  12,727 

I  6,395 
2,627 

:      3,298  ; 
700  ! 

1,159 
!      1,510  : 

:    a, 367 

1          3ll  : 

359 

!  323, .'413 

;  12,93$ 
i  ii.ia 

i  2,78'i 
:  2,712 
!  l,0h$ 

l  1,101 

1,800  : 
:      2,177  : 
Hi 
3,517  : 

:  387,966 
!  11,1,36 

12,357 

i  2,160 

:  2,925 
:  1,261 
:  l,0i>3 

2,552 
!  3,133 
h6 

2,200 

1/  Flue-cured  marketing  year  July- June,  all  other  types  October-^ eotember. 
The  data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.    The  tiro  kinds  are  combined  as 
reported,  i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S3  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  designated 
regions,  total  and  by  types,  January-March  1952  with  comparisons  1/ 

(Export  weight) 


Region 


:    1951  : 

i    1952  : 

1951    :  1952  : 

1951 

:  1952  : 

1951  ! 

:  1952 

United  Kingdom  : 
&  Ireland..,! 
Cont'l  Europe. • : 

:  1,000 
pounds 

!    1,000  : 
:    pounds  ; 

1,000  :  1,000  : 
pounds :  pounds : 

1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000  : 
:  pounds : 

1,000  ! 

pounds: 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  17,781 
37,19h' 
3,l6l: 
U,  199  J 

!  9,026; 
2,798< 

!  23,o5oi 
:  3V17; 
i  3,355: 
1  7  19,263: 

7,377*: 
:2/  1,530: 
3W>: 

•  4 

•  1 

15,201:  19,070: 
25,U31:  2U,199: 
815:  828: 
11, 0i*7:  19,031: 

•  « 

8,7U7i  7,029! 
2,151:  1,032: 
0:  Ihh 

271' 

:  3,9li3: 
220- 
61 « 

:  6l" 
!  JU17: 
0; 

!  279! 

:  3,U25: 
:  108: 

5  159: 

:  lit! 

313: 
:  0: 

•  1,367' 
5,1*67: 

:       610 « 
'  0 

:  0: 
111: 

•  '  16: 

1    2,600  " 

1  3,555 

5  391 

I  8 

s  33 
!  50 
22 

Asia. . . • . •«•••«  : 

Australia  &  : 
New  Zealand.: 
Latin  America..! 

To  tal ..««,: 

31,213 

63,392:  71,333: 

U,973' 

i  1^395: 

7,571 

i  6,659 

United  Kingdom 
&  Ireland. 

Cont'l  Europe 

Africa. ...... 

Asia. ........ 

Australia  & 
Mew  Zealand. 

Latin  America., 

All  others  

Total  


United  Kingdom 
&  Ireland.., 

Cont'l  Europe.. 

Africa  

Asia.  •  • .  •  • 

Australia  & 
Mew  Zealand 

Latin  America., 

All  other 
Total 


All  types 


Dark  Virginia 


Flue-cured 


Maryland 


526: 

!  58: 

0- 

\  0- 

!        566  { 

1,033' 

:.     .  0: 

0 

%9\ 

:  62ii 

!  592 

1  925 

:  0: 

h 

98: 

:  98 

0: 

0: 

!  313 

!  293: 

i  56: 

31' 

:  33U: 

325 

38: 

0: 

I  hh 

!  .  0: 

0: 

0: 

:  7: 

:  0 

190: 

:  0: 

11: 

0 

:  0- 

1  .  0: 

0 

51: 

29: 

1: 

0; 

9: 

:  1U: 

0 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

:  0' 

:  0 

1,168': 

901: 

950i 

-  1,253 

:  b62: 

1,077 

:  163 

a23 1 

Black  Fat  \ 

Cigar  Leaf 

Perique 

\  Stems  &  Scrap 

0 

:  0 

!  10 

>  * 
t  * 

:  1: 

:  0: 

9 

:  0- 

0 

0 

:  0 

i  m 

8h9 

:  1 

:  5 

:  1470: 

:  533 

637 

792: 

:  U8 

:  20ii 

:  0 

:  0 

:  128 

:  383 

0 

\  0 

:  2 

:  8 

i  0 

:  3 

:  0 

\  51* 

0 

:  0 

;  Hi 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

\  0 

12 

:  22; 

36 

:  hO: 

\  0 

:  0 

:  5: 

1  9 

10 

Ih 

:  28 

:  160 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

~5& 

: 82S 

!  981 

:  1,262- 

:  1 

:  17 

:  603: 

979 

Bur ley 


Green  River 


Ky.  &  Tenn. 

Fire-cured 


One  Sucker 


1/  Data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.    The  two  kinds  are  combined  as 
reported,  i.e.  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis, 
2/  Includes  two  thousand  pounds  of  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco,  separately  classi- 
fied beginning  January  1952, 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce, 
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WASHINGTON*  DvC, 


Rig: 


FT  5-52 


WORLD  TOBACCO 


June  3,  1952 


SfcGER  THAN  1950-51 


The  world  tobacco  harvest  for  the  12 -months1  period  ending  June  1952  is 
now  estimated  at  79h20  million  pounds  as  compared  with  an  earlier  forecast  of 
7,U35  million  pounds.    The  current  1951-52  estimate  is    k  percent  above  the 
7,137  million  produced  in  1950-51  and  12  percent  above  the  prewar  annual  average 
(1935-39)  of  6,597  million  pounds.    Excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  most 
of  Fas  tern  Europe,  1/  from  which  little  information  is  available,  world  produc- 
tion is  placed  at  57^?0  million  pounds,  or  7h  percent  of  the  total  world  estimate, 

Increased  consumption  in  most  countries  is  reflected  in  larger  world 
tobacco  production.    Many  of  the  large  consuming  countries  are  in  a  better 
economic  condition  than  a  year  ago  and  are  using  more  and  better  quality  leaf. 
Even  though  stocks  are  above  last  year's  level  in  many  countries,  they  are  still 
below  the  prewar  annual  average,  thus  indicating  a  good  potential  world  tobacco 
market  for  1952-53 •    However,  restricted  use  of  dollars  by  many  countries  in 
the  Sterling  area  will  tend  to  limit  purchases  of  United  States  tobaccos.  If 
proposed  programs  are  carried  out  and  favorable  weather  conditions  prevail  in 
other  flue-cured  producing  countries,  no  substantial  changes  in  production  are 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year  except  possibly  a  larger  crop  of  flue-cured  leaf. 


Tobacco  production  during  1951-52  in  the  United  States  increased  about 
15  percent;  in  Canada,  26  percent;  Dominican  Republic,  7  percent;  Philippine 
Republic,  9  percent;  Greece,  8  percent;  Italy,  3  percent;  Yugoslavia,  77  per- 
cent; and  Southern  Rhodesia,  31  percent.    Decreases  occurred  in  the  following 
countries:    Germany  30  percent;  Turkey  3  percent;  Japan  3  percent;  Iran  19  per- 
cent; Brazil  16  percent;  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  22  percent.  Host 
countries  reported  leaf  quality  as  being  comparable  or  better  than  last  season's 
output . 

World  flue-cured  tobacco  production  of  2,395  million  pounds  during  the 
fiscal  year  July  195l-June  1952  surpasses  the  preceding  year's  record  level  of 
1,988  million  pounds  by  20  percent  and  the  19ii9-50  output  of  1,811  million 
pounds  by  32  percent.    Substantial  increases  in  output  occurred  in  many  of  the 


\J  In  this  analysis  the  following  Eastern  European  countries  are  included: 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
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important  producing  countries  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  China, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Canada.    Decreases  were  recorded  for  Brazil,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Mew  Zealand. 

Increased  world  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf,  used  mostly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Virginia-type  and  United  States  blended  cigarettes,  has  resulted  in  a 
progressive  increase  in  output  of  this  type  of  tobacco*    Consumers  in  practically 
all  countries  are  shifting  from  products  containing  dark  and  cigar  t^acco  to 
flue-cured  and  other  light  types  used  principally  in  cigarettes.  Effective 
world  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf,  especially  United  States  flue-cured,  would 
probably  be  substantially  larger  if  it  were  not  for  restrictions  by  many  coun- 
tries on  the  use  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  import  of  tobacco. 

In  the  case  of  Oriental  or  Turkish  tobacco,  substantial  increases  were 
reported  for  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Greece,  and  Italy,  while  slight  decreases  weie 
reported  for  Turkey  and  Union  of  South  African  countries.    The  countries  of 
South  Africa  have  decreased  Oriental  type  production  in  favor  of  flue-cured  for 
which  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  demand. 

Production  during  l?5>l-?2  of  light  air-cured  types  including  Burley,  which 
represents  an  important  portion  of  the  world  production  in  many  producing 
countries,  is  estimated  above  19?0-5l,    A  substantial  increase  was  noted  in  the 
United  States.    However,  this  was  offset  by  minor  decreases  in  some  other  coun- 
tries.   "Production  of  dark  types  other  than  cigar  leaf  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  l^-O-bl  output.    Cigar  leaf  production  if  estimated  slightly  below  the 
I"5C— 51  outturn,  attributable,,  f':r  the  most  part5  to  smaller  United  States 
production. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN1  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  §.F  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C, 


FT  6-52 


August  22,  1952 


U1TITED  stats 


S  TOBACCO  EXPORT  SITUATION 


Exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  thus  far  during  the  current 
marketing  year  (July  1951-June  195?  for  flue-cured,  October  1951-Sept ember  1952 
for  all  other  types)  have  substantially  exceeded  exports  for  the  complete  1950-51 
marketing  year.    Larger  flue-cured  exports  have  primarily  accounted  for  the 
increased  exports  of  leaf  during  the  current  year.    Indications  are  that  Bur ley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured,  Maryland,  0ns  Sucker,  and  Cigcr  leaf  exports  may 
be  lower  than  1950-51*    Little  change  is  expected  for  G-reen  "liver  and  Black  Fat. 

Combined  leaf  exports  during  the  three  months  period,  Aprils-June  1952, 
totaled  72,b99»000  pounds  or  15  percent  below  the  ~>'5,315iOOO  pounds  shipped 
during  the  corresponding  1951  period  and  13  percent  below  the  39, 132, 000  pounds 
exported  during  January-Larch  1952.    Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  1952 
calendar  year  totaled  l6l, 832,000  pounds  or  k  Percent  below  the  166,530,000 
pounds  shipped  during  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1951 •    ^ne  decrease  was 
due  to  smaller  shipments  during  April-June  1952  period. 

Larger  shipments  of  flue- cured  leaf  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1951-52 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  increase  in  combined  exports  for  the  current 
marketing  year.    The  larger  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  for  stock 
replenishments  and  do  not  reflect  increased  requirements  for  consumption.  The 
increased  exports  to  -the  United  Kingdom  during  1951-52  were  larger  than  usual, 
however,  they  are  expected  to  take  less  tobacco  during  1952-53*    Smaller  takings 
will  be  due  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom's  dollar  restrictions  for  tobacco 
purchcr  ses  during  this  period.    Improved  economic  conditions  in  some  If e stern 
European  and  other  importing  countries  may  partially  offset  the  expected  decrease 
in  the  United  Kingdom's  takings  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year. 

Continental  Europe,  the  most  important  outlet  for  United  States  tobacco 
exports  during  April-June  1952,  took  M-3,646,000  pounds  or  6-0  percent  of  the  total. 
This  compared  with  54, 302,000  pounds,  which  was  64  percent  of  the  total,  in  the 
same  1951  period.    Asia  ranked  second  taking  17,510,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
12,899,000  Pounds  in  the  same  1951  quarter.    Africa  ranked  third  with  4,622,000 
pounds;  Australia  and  iTew  Zealand  combined  ranked  fourth  with  2,579»000  pounds; 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  fifth,  with  2,236,000  pounds;    Latin  America, 
sixth,  with  1,84-3,000  pounds.    All  "other"  countries  took  the  remaining  258,000 
pounds . 
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Exnorts  by  Types 

Sxports  of  floe-- cured  leaf  durir..:,  the  1951-52  marketing  year  totaled 
Wf,lb7^000  pounds  as  compared  with  377,156,000  pounds  in  1950-51.    The  1951-52 
flue-cured  exports  were  exceeded  only  by  the  postwar  year  l^S-^f  when  4S'0,5^6,000 
pounds  "ere  exported,    The  United  Kingdom  took  215, 523 » 000  rounds  of  flue-cured 
leaf  during  1951-52-    This  corresponds  with  only  lM7»H3»00r;  pounds  in  1950-51* 
Although  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  importing  countries  have  attempted  to 
obtain  flue-cured  leaf  from  soft  currency  surplus  'producing  areas,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  supply  the  consumer  demand  and  consequently  remain  good  markets  for 
United  States  flue- cured  leaf. 

Bur ley  exports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1951-52  marketing  year 
(October  1951-June  1952)  totaled  17*345,000  pounds,  compared  "ith  21 , 28b , 000 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  1950-51  period.    Prewar  annual  (193^-35  through 
193  0'-3  9)  average  Bur  ley  exports  '-ere  only  10,900,000  pounds.    The  increased 
exports  result  from  increased  usinps  in  blended  cigarettes;  however,  the  per- 
centage used  in  foreign  manufacture  is  still  small  as  compared  with  United  States 
manufacture •    Uor  this  reason  plus  increased  foreign  cigarette  manufacture 
further  increases  in  Bur ley  exports  nay  be  possible. 

T! xp o r t s  of  hen t u c ky-T e nn essee  fire- cured  du r i n g  t h e  first  nine  mo n t h s 
1951-52  marketing  year  totaled  only  1c, 60S, 000  pounds  as  compared  with  25,313,000 
pounds  during  the  sane  1950-51  period.    This  decree  se  resulted  primarily  from 
smaller  shipments  to  Continental  "hirope.    Exports  of  "ir:inia  sun-cured  during 
the  same  period  were  1     , 000  pounds;  over  99  percent  of  which  was  taken  by  Forway. 

In  addition  to  flue-cured,  Burley,  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  end  Virginia 
sun-cured,  the  United  States  exports  during  the  1951-52  marketing  year  through 
June  were  as  follows:     haryland      55 5 » 000  pounds,  of  which  3flS3>000  pounds  were 
taken  by  Switzerland;  Ore  en  T.iver  1,9o9iOOO  pounds;  One  Sucker  1,-17,000  pounds; 
Black  Fat  3»^35>000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf  k, 338,000  pounds;  Pericue  L.L9,000  pounds; 
and  Stems  and  Scran  2,355,000  pounds. 
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TOBACCO:     (Unmanufactured):    Exports  from  the  United  States  "by  t-pes, 
1951-52,  marketing  year  through  June  1952  with  comparisons  l/ 

( Export  height) 


Totals  for  iiarketin^r  Years 


Types 


Flue-cured  : 

Burley  : 

Kentucky-'"  ennessee  ! 

Tire-cured  : 

Virginia.  Pi  re- cured.  . : 
Virginia.  Sun-cured,  • . : 

iiaryland  : 

G-reen  River  : 

One  Sucker  : 

Black  Fat  ! 

Cigar  Leaf  : 

Peri  que  : 

Stems  and  Scrap. 


Average 

1934-35 
1932-39 

j  19U.3-I4.9  1 

!  1949-50 

:  1950-51 

I  1950-51  ! 

1951-52 

1,000  ; 

;  1,000 

!  1,000 

:  1,000  \ 

!  1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  : 

!  pounds  ! 

\  pounds  : 

!  pounds 

:  pounds  < 

"oounds 

313,865  : 

:  337,2*17  ; 

!    j'iOf  ODo  ! 

I  377,156  « 

!   377,156  \ 

41+4,167 

10,900  : 

-    36,519  ! 

!      35,7H  ! 

!  26,150 

:    21,236  : 

17,345 

51,339  ! 

31,994  : 

;    20,246  : 

:  30,134 

!  26,313  • 

16,608 

9,503  ! 

5,777  J 

:      5,250  i 

!  4,836 

!     3,462  : 

2,362 

S/  i 

:       2/  i 

2/  : 

:  2/ 

:       2/  : 

184 

5,139  : 

3,919  1 

7,123 

!  8,092 

:      6,679  : 

4,555 

3,030  : 

3,055  ' 

1,031  : 

:     2,324  : 

i      2,180  : 

1,969 

886  : 

6,206'  ! 

2,131  ! 

:     3,599  : 

:      1,860  : 

l,4i7 

^,974  1 

5,171  ! 

'  3,237 

:     4,355  : 

:      3,046  : 

3,435 

1.3S0  : 

20,  688  : 

'      9,706  : 

:      6,213  ! 

:      4,148  : 

4,33S 

129  ! 

32  ! 

:  9S 

:          38  : 

17  • 

49 

19  Ml  : 

7,730  : 

3,066  : 

r-    f-iC  < 

5,070  : 

4,820  ! 

2,8^5 

i  marketing 
throu 


Years 
;ii  June 


1/  Flue-cured  marketing  year  July-June.    All  other  types  October-September. 
The  data  include  stemmed  and  un stemmed  leaf.    The  two  kinds  are  combined  as 
reported,  i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis. 
2/  Shipments  of  Virginia  fire-cured  and  Virginia  Sun-cured  combined  as  Virginia 
Dark  prior  to  January  1,  1952*    Virginia  Sun-cured  shipments  for  October-December 
1951  included  in  Trirginia  fire-cured  total. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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FT  7-52  September  kt  1952 

WmMlM  SPECIALIST  JOINS  OFAR  STAFF 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  announces  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Seorge  T."'»  Thomas,  Jr.,  marketing  specialist,  to  the  International  Commodities 
Branch  staff  in  the  Tobacco  and  Tropical  Products  Division. 


Mr,  Thomas  is  familiar  with  marketing  problems  and  trends  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  tobacco-producing  areas,    For  the  past  k  years  he  has  been  Chief 
of  the  tobacco  branch,  Food  and  Agriculture  Division  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  (formerly  SCA) *    In  that  capacity  he  visited  the  major  Western  European 
tobacco  markets  and  assisted  in  developing  their  tobacco  programs  with  trade 
and  government  officials.    He  also  acquired  experience  with  tobacco  production 
and  marketing  problems  in  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  new  tobacco  marketing  Specialist  is  a  former  flue-cured  producer.  He 
has  also  had  experience  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on 
tobacco  contracts  and  loan  programs  from  1335  to  19^3  after  which  time  he 
worked  for  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  on  tobacco  programs  and  marketing 
systems  until  he  entered  the  Navy  in  19^4 • 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCU  LAR 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  .DEPARTMENT  0.F  AGRICULTURE 

\^ASHIN©tO^»^.e. 


FT  8-52  September  19,  1952 

FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 


Tobacco  Situation  in^We stern  Germany  1/ 

By  George  W©  Van  Dyne 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


The.  outlook  for  Western  Germany* s  tobacco  industry  appears  brighter 
now  than  it  has  for  several  years*  '  Employment  is  expanding,  wages  and 
living  standards  are  higher,  and  the  smoking  population  is  increasingo 
Legislation  favoring  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  cigarettes  and  smoking 
tobacco  appears  likely  ty  September-October,  and  the  actual  marketing  of 
products  at  the  reduced  prices  may  begin  in  January  or  February.  1953 -> 

Production 

Western  Germany -s  production  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  1951  crop  is 
now  reported  to  have  been  about  56 * 9  million  pounds 3    It  was  produced  by  , 
approximately  60,000  farmers  on  an  area  of  26,259  acres*    The  prewar  (193U-38) 
harvest  for  all  Germany  averaged  7U«9  million  pounds,  grown  by  about  70,186 
farmers  on  an  average  of  31, 6)41+  acres*    During  1951  Western  Germany  produced 
about  one-third  of  the  total  leaf  used  by  its  manufacturers * 

The  bulk  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Western  Germany  is  a  dark,  heavy  cigar 
tvPe,f which  is  air-cured  and  fermented*    It  is- classified  principally  as 
cigar  filler  and  binder  leaf6    Most  of  the  remaining  crop  is  a  somewhat 
similar  but  lighter  leaf,  used  chiefly  for  blending  purposes  in  smoking 
mixtures*  ■  The  seedlings  are  cultivated  in  January  and  February,  transplanted 
during  April  and  May,  and  harvested  from  September  to  November©  Second-growth 
leaves  are  also  harvested,  but  this  practice  is  being  discouraged*  .  About  80 
percent  of  Western  Germany* s  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
part  of  the  country  in  Wurttemberg-Baden,  Rhine  land-Palatinate,-  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  Hesse j  important  quantities  are  also  harvested  in  Lower  Saxony*    Minor  quan- 
tities of  rustica  are  grown  in  small  plots,  mainly  in  the  Baden  and  Nurnberg 
districts o    In  addition  to  these  types,  bright  flue-cured  leaf  is  now  produced 

1/    Part  oT  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provision  of  the  Agrucultural 
Marketing  Actc    Mr»  Van  "Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  at 
HIC0G*  Bonn  and  Bremen^ 


on  a  commercial  scale,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  cultivate  Bur  ley  and 
Kentucky  darb»fired  tobacco* 

The  Tobacco  Research  Institute  at  Fbrchheim,  near  Karlsruhe,  has  con- 
ducted successful  experiments  in  the  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  since 
shortly  after  the  war*    This  very  active  Institute  fane t ions  in  the  field 
of  scientific  and  technical  research  in  connection  with  various  types  of 
tobacco  and  distributes  relative  information  and  publications  to  growers 
and  other  interested  partiesc    Furthermore,  it  played  an  important  role 
in  the  formation  and  operation  of  several  successful  cooperative  associa- 
tions whose  activities  include  the  selection  and  distribution  of  tobacco 
seed  to  the  growers f  assistance  in  planting,  harvesting,  curing,  re-dry* 
ing,  etc* 

In  19U8  eight  cooperative  associations  with  60,000  members  formed  a 
cooperative  group  at  Karlsruhe $  the  aims  of  which  include  improving  the 
quality  and  increasing  the  production  of  better  types  of  tobacco,  especially 
flue-cured  leaf©    This  group  was  instrumental  in  expanding  the  production 
of  flue«-cured  type  leaf  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  around  Forchheim, 
Duderstadt,  Eisdorf,  and  Morsche    Recently  small  commercial  quantities  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  were  produced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the 
states  of  Schleswig«=-Holsteinp  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  also  in  Lower  Saxony. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  500,000  pounds  of  usable  flue-cured 
tobacco  was  harvested  in  19U9,  about  1,000,000  pounds  in  1950,  and  slightly 
ever  5*000,000  pounds  in  195lo    The  leaf  has  good  color,  fair  combustion 
and  size,  but  is  papery  and  lacking  in  flavor  and  aroma©    Plans  have  been 
made  to  double  the  size  of  the  flue— cured  crop  in  1952©    It  is  believed  that 
about  1,200  flue-curing  barns  will  be  available  in  time  for  the  1952  harvest • 

Most  of  the  1951  flue-cured  crop  was  purchased  under  contract  from 
growers  by  manufacturers  in  Western  Germany  at  the  equivalent  of  UO  U©S© 
cents  per  pound*    To  date,  manufacturers  have  used  little  of  this  leaf  in 
cigarette  blends;  the  bulk  has  been  utilized  in  smoking  mixtures©  Manufac- 
turers do  not  want  to  use  this  flue-cured  leaf  for  cigarette  purposes  until 
the  quality  has  been  further  improved*    However,  should  imports  of 
United  States  flue-cured  tobaeeo  not  be  obtained,  manufacturers  may  be  forced 
to  use  domestic  flue-cured  leaf  or  increased  quantities  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
from  other  sources©    Average  prices  of  Southern  Rhodes ian  flue-cured  tobacco 
from  the  1950  and  1951  crops  in  Western  Germany  were  the  equivalent  of 
ulo7  UeS*  oents  per  pound  and  2Ue0  U©S*  cents  per  pound  respectively,  as 
compared  with  Ulu5  UoS©  cents  per  pound  and  29*5  U«S*  cents  per  pound  for 
the  same  type  from  Northern  Rhodesia's  1950  and  1951  crops©    Indian  flue— cured 
leaf  from  the  1951  crop  has  been  offered  to  importers  in  Western  Germany  at 
prices  $  f#o©b©  Madras,  ranging  from  the  equivalent  of  17  to  h7  U©S#.  cents 
per  pound©    Samples  of  flue«cured  leaf  have  recently  been  received  from  Japan* 
Brazil,  and  Italy© 


Tobacco  Products  ..      ohdc+  w ,.. 

Western  Germany's  tobacco  manufacturing  .industry  is  a  free-trade  enter- 
prise comprised  of  three  old-established  and  well-operated  branches—the 
cigarette,  cigar.,  and  smoking  tobacco  branches© 

During  1951?  there  were  37  cigarette,  factories  in  operation  which  employ- 
ed about  9?000  people  and  produced  27*2  billion,  cigarettes*    Total  factory- 
capacity  with  the  present  equipment  is  estimated  at  about  3c6  billion  ciga*- 
rettes  per  month*    Most  of  the  cigarettes  are  manufactured  in  large,  modern, 
mechanized  factories  located  in  and  around  Hamburg,  but  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  is  located  in  Bremen,  and  other  important  factories  are 
operated  at  Koln  and  Wiesbadeno 

Domestic  cigarettes  sell  for  lr,19  UcS©  cents  to  3o57  U©So  cents  per 
cigarette  in  packets  of  $s  10$  and  20  pieces*    About  95  percent  of  the  ciga- 
rettes manufactured  in  Western  Germany  are  United  States  blended  typec 
Over  93  percent  of  the  trade  in  domestic  cigarettes  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1952  was  in  cigarettes  selling  for  the  equivalent  of  2o38  U»S©  cents  each, 
or  h7o6  U»S»  cents  per  pack  of  20  pieceso    Cigarettes  selling  at  2*856  to 
3«57  U»Sc  cents  per  cigarette  include  attractively  packaged  brands  somewhat 
more  similar  in  appearance  and  quality  to  the  popular  cigarettes  sold  in 
the  United  States©    These  represented  about  h  percent  of  the  trade  in  domestic 
cigarettes  during  the  same  periodo    Straight  oriental-type  cigarette  sales 
represented  only  about  2  percent©    The  remaining  sales  were  principally 
straight  Virginia  and  dark  French-type  cigarettes* 

In  1951  the  cigar  industry  operated  2,700  establishments,  scattered 
throughout  Western  Germany,  employed  nearly  68,000  people  and  produced  3«9 
billion  pieces©    Almost  all  cigars  are  manufactured  by  hand©    Special  interest 
and  consideration  from  those  in  authority  is  given  this  branch  of  the  tobacco 
industry  because  of  the  large  number  of  people  involvedo    Included  in  the 
classification  of  "cigars"  are  small  cigars  known  as  Stumpens  and  cigarillos, 
most  brands  of  which  have  a  greater  tobacco  content  than  cigarettes  but  sell 
in  the  same  price  bracket©    However,  this  segment  of  the  trade  will  probably 
decline  of  prices  of  cigarettes  are  reduced©    The  regular  cigar  business, 
which  in  number  of  units  sold  is  now  about  equal  to  the  combined  sales  of 
Stumpens  and  cigarillos,  should  remain  steady  at  the  present  price  level© 

In  1951  the  smoking  tobacco  branch  of  the  industry,  which  includes  the 
making  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  employed  about  12,000  people  in  U96 
establishments©    The  largest,  most  modern,  mechanized  smoking  tobacco  fac- 
tories are  located  in  Bremen  where  60  percent  of  the  195.1  output  was  produced© 
The  total  output  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  in  1951  was  Ui, 092, 000 
pound 8— slightly  below  the  prewar  level©    About  75  percent  was  fine-cut 
tobacco  used  chiefly  for  "roll  your  own"  cigarettes,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  individual  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  machine-made  cigarettes* 
With  increased  purchasing  power,  or  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  cigarettes,  a  large  percentage  of  these  consumers  would  probably  shift 
to  machine-made  cigarettes  unless  the  price  of  fine-cut  tobacco  is  reduced© 
Output  of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  in  1951  was  only  1,119,937  pounds  and 
1U9,913  pounds  respectively,  which  was  well  below  prewar  levels;  the  output 
of  these  products  is  expected  to  decline  still  further  if  cigarette  consump- 
tion increases© 
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Total  factory  utilization  of  raw  tobacco  in  1951  was  about  169,959,228 
pounds,  which  was  approximately  84  percent  of  prewar  level.    A  breakdown  by 
categories  shows  that  39.76  percent  of  the  tobacco  was  used  in  manufactured 
cigarettes,  36.04  percent  in  cigars,  23.79  percent  in  smoking  tobacco  and 
0.41  percent  in  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff.    This  compares  with  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  average  utilization  of  36  percent  in  cigarettes,  37  percent  in 
cigars,  25  percent  in  smoking  tobacco,  and  2  percent  in  chewing  and  snuff. 
Cigarettes  have  gone  ahead  at  the  expense  of  all  other  products,  particularly 
those  in  the  cigar  classification.    The  increase  in  cigarette  consumption 
would  be  greater  if  cigarettes  were  not  so  heavily  taxed.    In  1951,  cigarettes 
carried  75  percent  of  the  tax  burden  of  the  entire  Western  German  tobacco 
manufacturing  industry.    Should  tax  relief  be  granted,  which  the  trade  confi- 
dentially expects  this  autumn,  the  trend  towards  increased  cigarette  consump- 
tion may  be  accelerated.    In  1951,  36.09  percent  of  the  leaf  tobacco  used 
originated  in  the  United  States,  30.22  percent  was  grown  in  Western  Germany, 
17.46  percent  came  from  oriental-type  tobacco  producing  countries,*  11.33  per- 
cent from  Latin  American  (chiefly  Brazil  and  Columbia),  2*13  percent  from 
Indonesian,  and  2*77  percent  from  other  countries,  principally  Southern  and 
Northern  Rhodesia. 

During  1951  Ve stern  Germany  used  the  following  proportions  of 
United  States  tobacco  in  its  products:    cigarettes,  58,70  percent;  smoking 
tobacco,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff  combined,  47.23  percent;  and  cigars, 
7.71  percent. 

Stocks 

Total  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  held  in  Western  Germany  on  December  31,  1951 
(latest  figures  available)  were  152,683,982  pounds.    This  quantity  included 
46,472,968  pounds  of  tobacco  grown  in  Western  Germany,  46,267,940  pounds 
produced  in  the  United  States,  28,650,982  pounds*  grown  in  oriental-type 
producing  countries,  "and  11,585,173  pounds  grown  in  Brazil.    During  1951 
61,351,813  pounds  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  were  used  in  manufacture. 
At  this  rate,  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  December  represented  only  a 
9.48-month  supply.    A  breakdown  by  United  States  types  shows  a  9.2-month 
supply  of  flue-cured,  a  9.3-month  supply  of  Burley,  and  a  6.7-month  supply 
of  cigar  leaf. 

Prices  of  Imported  Tobacco 

The  following  are  average  costs  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  1949,  1950, 
and  1951  crops  produced  in  the  countries  named.    Costs  have  been  converted 
into  United  States  dollars  per  pound,  c.i.f.  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 


*  14,907,505  pounds  came  from  Turkey,  12,467,013  pounds  from  Greece, 
1,402,126  pounds  from  Yugoslavia,  and  892,863  pounds  from  Bulgaria. 
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Exports 

Germany* s  tobacco  export  trade  in  prewar  years  was  reduced  to  negligible 
quantities  principally  because  of  high  tariffs.    The  postwar  situation  has 
changed  very  little;  exports  of  tobacco  products  are  insignificant  and  exports 
of  leaf  very  small*    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  however,  increased  from  103,616 
pounds  in  1950  to  782,192  pounds  in  195l<>    Denmark  and  the  Saar  were  the  most 
important  outlets,  the  former  taking  33.6,  lUO  pounds  and  the  latter  2iil,8U5 
pounds  in  1951.    Belgium,  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  in  the  order 
named,  took  the  next  largest  quantities.    It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  pros- 
pects for  this  new  trade  in  leaf  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  develop  greatly 
unless  the  leaf  quality  is  improved  since  the  price  per  pound  is  comparatively 
highp    The  1951  invoice  price  was  equivalent  to  55  U.So  cents  per  pound. 

Imports 

Since  the  war  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  as  well  as  domestic 
production,  manufacture,  and  consumption  have  increased  rapidly  and  are  now 
near  the  prewar  level. 

During  the  early  postwar  years  Western  Germany  did  not  import  any  leaf 
tobacco  because  of  the  chaotic  exchange  situation  and  the  generally  unstable 
conditions  in  the  country©    The  bulk  of  the  supply  of  tobacco  products  came 
from  stocks  shipped  to  the  Allied  Armed  forces  or  through  black  market  chan- 
nels.   The  major  part  of  these  supplies  were  cigarettes  that  originated  in 
the  United  States.    Cigarettes  were  in  such  demand  that  they  represented  the 
principal  medium  of  exchange  until  the  currency  reform  and  abolition  of 
tobacco  rationing  came  late  in  19U8.    Shortly  thereafter  economic  conditions 
began  improving e    Foreign  exchange  was  made  available,  and  imports  of  leaf 
tobacco  were  resumed©    United  States  flue-cured  type  and  Burley  tobacco  were 
in  particular  demand. 


Total-  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  reached  99cO  million  pounds 
in  1950  and  101*9  million  pounds  in  195l»    In  both  these  years  51  percent 
of  the  imports  came  from  the  United  States,  which  in  prewar  years  supplied 
less  than  10  percent*    Imports  of  leaf  from  oriental-type  producing  countries 
the  chief  suppliers  before  the  war,  have  declined,  principally  because  of 
the  shift  in  consumer  preference  to  products  containing  a  high,  precentage 
of  flue-cured  and  Bur ley  tobacco.    Imports  from  oriental-type  producing 
countries  fell  from  a  prewar  average  of  hi  percent  of  total  imports  to 
about  25  percent  in  1951*    Imports  from  Latin  America  dropped  from  18  per- 
cent to  16  percent  of  the  total;  and  imports  from  other  countries,  chiefly 
Indonesia,  dropped  from  28  percent  to  8  percent e    These  declines,  may  be 
attributed  generally  to  the  shift  in  consumer  demand,  but  shortages  in 
supplies  available  for  import,  particularly  from  Indonesia,  were.,  a  con- 
tributing factor. 

During  the  first  half  of  1952  total  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  were 
about  13 7  million  pounds  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1951; 
imports  of  United  States  leaf,  however,  were  less  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1951. 

Outlook  for  Imports  from  the  United  States 

The  short-term  outlook  for  imports  of  United  States  flue-cured, 
Bur ley,  and  cigar  leaf  is  very  good*    Thereafter*  price  will  probably  be 
a  particularly  important  factor  to  importers  in  Western  Germany * 
Western  German    manufacturers  and  other  importers  of  United  States  tobacco 
have  used  every  possible  means,  including  compensation  deals  and  barter 
and  switch  transactions  to  obtain  supplies  of  desired  types  of  United  States 
tobacco.    However  the  German  Government  is  still  restricting  the  use  of 
United  States  dollars  and  mediums  through  which  United  States  tobacco  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  premiums  paid  for  exchange  in  connection  with  barter 
and  switch  transactions  continue  to  be  burdensome  to  the  trade»  During 
the  calendar  year  1953  imports  of  United  States  leaf  will  depend  principally 
upon  the  final  outcome  of  the  1952-53  proposed  German  import  program. 
Another  important  factor  will  be  the  result  of  the  recent  efforts  by  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  to  revive  the  market  in  Western  Germany  for 
oriental-type  cigarettese 

The  quality  of  domestic  cigarettes  of  the  United  States  blended  type 
is  now  well  below  that  of  domestic  straight  oriental  cigarettes  sold  under 
the  world-famous  names  of  Abdulla,  Simon  Arzt,  and  Kyriazi  Frereso    If  the 
content  of  United  States  leaf  in  domestic  United  States  blended  type  cig- 
arettes is  reduced  below  55  percent^  as  is  planned,  the  quality  of  these 
cigarettes  will  be  even  lower* 

Stocks  of  oriental-type  leaf  have  increased,  and  this  may  be  a  very 
critical  period  for  United  States  leaf  tobacco  as  stocks  are  low  and 
prices  high* 
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PRODUCTION  FORECAST  LOVER 


Tobacco  production  for  1952  in  the  North  Temperate  zone  is  expected  to  be 
k  percent  below  lr5l«    This  forecast  is  based  on  early  crop  indications  and  the 
final  outturn  may  vary  considerably  when  later  estimates  become  available  for 
several  of  the  major  producing  countries. 

The  1952  tobacco  crop  is  now  forecast  at  5,1*22  million  pounds  compared 
with  5 * o35  million  pounds  in  1951 •    Decreased  production  in  North  America  and 
the  Southeastern  part  of  Europe  accounts  for  most  of  the  decline  in  1952  pros- 
pects.   This  decrease  also  in  part  is  attributable  to  drought  last  summer,  but 
it  is  expected  to  be  partly  offset  by  slight  increases  in  the  Asiatic  and  North 
African  countries, 

NORTH  AMERICA 

.  The  United  States  crop,  including  all  types,  was  forecast  as  of  September  1 
at  2,210  million  pounds  compared  with  last  season *s  output  of  2,328  million 
pounds e    This  decrease  is  a  result  of  the  dry  weather  which  occurred  in  practi- 
cally all  the  major  producing  areas  during  the  growing  season. 

The  1952  flue-cured  crop  is  forecast  at  1,380  million  pounds  compared  with 
l,Ii52  million  pounds  in  195l«    Burley  production  for  1°52,  forecast  at  606  mil- 
lion pounds,  is  10  million  less  than  in  195l.    Maryland  tobacco  output  of  about 
38,0  million  pounds  is  also  below  the  Ul»6  million  harvested  in  195l«  Fire-cured 
output,  placed  at  U9 • 7  million  is  sharply  below  last  year?s  crop  of  59*5  million, 
while  cigar  leaf  is  forecast  at  only  108, U  million  pounds  compared  with  126 ,6> 
million  pounds  in  1951 • 

Forecast  for  the  United  States  flue-cured  production  as  of  September  1 

places  this  season ?s  output  at  about  5  percent  below  the  195l  output.  The 

quality  of  the  1952  leaf  is  reportedly  lower  than  average  due  to  the  dry  weather 
during  some  of  the  growing  season, 

No  official  estimates  have  been  received  for  Canada9 s  1952  flue-cured 
tobacco  crop;  however,  a  substantial  decrease  is  expected  as  the  total  acreage 
planted  to  tobacco  this  year  was  about  25  percent  below  1951 •    Reports  indicate 
that  this  year»s  tobacco  crop  will  be  of  better  quality  than  the  1951  harvest. 
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II7?.??! 

The  total  1°52  production  in  Europe,  excluding  the  .Soviet  Union,  is 
estimated  at  about  7o0.0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  360.0  million  pounds  in 
1951 •    The  smaller  output  is  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  grow- 
ing season  in  the  Southeastern  European  area.    The  production  in  the  Western 
European  countries  is  forecast  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  last  year.  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  quality  of  the  crop  in  Germany  this  year  is  below 
average . 


SOVIET  ONION 

Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  available,    However,  unofficial  reports  indicate  this  yearns  crop  to  be 
about  the  same  as  l?5l  but  still  1I4  percent  below  the  $2$  ,0  million  pounds  pre- 
war average.    The  quality  of  the  leaf  will  probably  be  below  average  as  a 
result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

ASIA 

Fragmentary  information  on  this  year's  crop  in  China  indicates  an  output 
comparable  to  1??1  but  still  below  the  1,593  million  pounds  harvested  in  l°Ii8. 
Increases  were  reported  for  Japan;  Turkey,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Iran.    Total  Asiatic 
production  for  1952  is  placed  at  1,820  mi] lien  pounds  as  compared  with  1,800 
million  pounds  in  1951  • 

Africa 

The  19?2  tobacco  production  in  the  Uorth  Temperate  zone  of  Africa  is 
expected  to  be  higher  than  1951  •    'The  combined  production  for  Algeria,  yorocco 
and  Tunisia. is  forecast  at  about. U7 * 0  million  pounds  compared  with  only  )i2.5 
million  pounds  in  1951. 
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SWEDEN  REDUCES  THE  PRICE  OF  AMERICAN  CIGARETTES 
I  AS  NET  'JOB;  CCO  PRODUCTS  TAZ  LAWS  TAKE  EFFECT 


The  price  of  popular  brands  of  American  cigarettes  in  Sweden  was  reduced 
8  percent  per  package  of  20  cigarettes  September  1,  1952.    This  price  decrease 
resulted  from  adjustments  made  in  taxes  levied  on  tobacco  products.  By 
reducing  the  importance  of  the  Ad  Valorem  tax  and  increasing  the  importance  of 
the  piece. rate  tax,  the  tax  load  Was  increased  on  cheaper  brands  with  a  net 
"  effect  of  an  over-all  6  percent  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  tobacco  products 
in  Sweden. 

The. price  of  American  cigarettes  was  reduced  from  62.8  U*S»  cents  to  57*9 
U#S«  cents.    The  retail  price  of, Robin  Hood  and  Boy,  two  of  the  most  popular 
domestic  brands,  increased  from  .38.6  U.S.  cents  to  ij.2.5  U.S.  cents,  per  package 
of  20;  Bill  and  Boston,  two  other  popular  domestic  brands,  remained  at  It6.li 
U.S.  cents  per  package;  Carmencita,  another  domestic  brand,  increased  from  3U • 8 
U.S.  cents  to  1*0*6  U.S.  cents  per  package  of  20.    Prices  of  almost  every  other 
tobacco  product  were  also  increased  (See  table  1). 

An  important  effect  of  the  new  tax  structure  is  that  an  increase  in 
manufacturing  costs  now  influences  the  retail  price  much  less  than  was  the  case 
under  the. old  tax  regulations.    As  the  manufacturing  costs  increase,  including 
profit  to  the  Monopoly, of  an  average  priced  cigarette,  a  10  percent  increase  in 
manufacturing  costs  now  will  result  in  only  about  3.5  percent  increase  in  the 
retail  price.    This  will  tend  to  make  tobacco  products  cheaper  than  other 
commodities  in  case  of  a  rise  in  prices  and  also,  should  favor  consumption  of 
American  cigarettes. 

The  prevailing  rates  for  value  and  piece  taxes  for  specified  groups  of 
manufactured  tobacco  products  both  eomestic  and  imported  are  set  forth  in 
table  2.  —    By  Claude  E.  Dobbins,  based  on  Foreign  Service  Reports. 
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Table  1»-  Tobacco  Products:    Retail  price  of  manufactured  tobacco  products 

by  specified  brands  in  Svreden 


Product 

Unit 

>01d  Retail  Price  1/j 

Wow  Retail  Price  2/ 

.U.S.  Cents 

U.S.  Cents 

Cigarettes  : 

U,S,  Brands  (Popular) 

;  Pack  of  20  : 

62.8  : 

:  57.9 

Robinhood,  Boy  « 

11           II           M  , 

33.6 

DlJ.lj    r>OSTX)n  ! 

i        f!          It          tt  , 

\,A  It 

UO.  U  ; 

no .  u 

Carmencita  : 

II          II          It  . 

3k. 8  i 

:                 hO.  6 

Cigars  : 

Bellman 

i       Piece  : 

:  8.7 

:  9.1 

t-Lor  n.e  Drazu.  i 

lu.o 

:                 .Li .  c. 

Omen 

i          it  . 

:  13.5 

:  15.5 

Bueno  Gusto  Extra  : 

33.7 

t  38.7 

Cigarillos  : 

u.l 

Pepitas  \ 

Fiece  : 

3.9  ' 

Ilatanzas                     .  ; 

it  « 

:  6.2 

:  7.0 

Perfect  : 

.           it  • 

9.3  i 

9.3 

Smoking  Tobacco  : 

Rikshag  1  : 

50  grams 

i           ii8.3  I 

59.9 

Viron-blandning  j 

•           it  • 

72.5 

•      -  72.5 

Kungs  blandning  : 

.           it  i 

:  116.0 

i  101.5 

Snuff  : 

General  Snus  : 

50  grams 

:             12.2  : 

13.7 

Karkskrona  Snus 

it 

13.0  ! 

1/  Retail  prices  from  January  1,  l~5l>  through  August  31 f  1°?2. 
2/  Retail  price  beginning  September  1,  19$24 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Service  Reports, 
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FT  11-52  October  31,  1952 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

The  value  of  United  States  exports  of  tobacco  products  during  1951 
($56*7  million)  was  more  than  5  times  greater  than  the  prewar  (193b -38)  average 
value  o.f  $10*8  million.    However,  the  19$1  total  is  substantially  below  the 
immediate  postwar  years.    During  the  first  6  months  of  1952,  exports  of  tobacco 
products  totaled  $27.9  million,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  less  than  the 
1951  total.    Comparison  of  export  data  during  and  since  World  War  II  indicate 
that  a  fairly  stable  market  has  been  established,  valued  at  about  05O  million 
annually,  which  should  continue  unless  economic  conditions  in  the  importing 
countries  should  change  drastically,    Cigarettes  continue  to  be  the  main  export 
product,  accounting  for  9b  percent  by  value  of  the  total  exports  in  1951  compared 
to  8It  percent  of  value  in  the  prewar  period . 


Comparison  of  the  Exports  of  •  ianufactured  Tobacco  Products 


193U-33  s 

1951  : 

January-June  1952 

Product  : 

Quan- 
tity : 

Value  : 

[Percent: 
of  J 
:  Total  : 

Quan~: 
tity 

:  Value 

:  Percent: 
:  of 
5  Total 

:Quan- 

:  tity 

Value  : 

Percent 
of 
Total 

1,000  : 
dollars : 

1,000 
: dollars 

:  1,000  J 
dollars: 

Cigarettes  : 
(1,000  pieces): 

9,058 

i  83.9 

:16,808 

I53,b36 

i  9b.2 

:7,773 

:  26,001 

!  93.1 

Cigars  and  che~  1 
roots  (1,000  j 
pieces)  ; 

8,201: 

!      b35  ' 

:      luO  : 

'  3,U02" 

t     19b  : 

0.3  ! 

1,300- 

!       69  I 

i  0.3 

Smoking  tobacco  : 
(1,000  pounds) 

:  967: 

601  : 

!      5-6  i 

2,553i 

2,019  : 

;  3.6 ; 

1,289 

:  1,063 

t  3.8 

Chewing  tobacco  : 
k  other  (1,000; 
pounds )  : 

708 

:      6.5  : 

'  1,37b 

!  1,070  i 

1.9  1 

i,003: 

!      78b  ! 

2.8 

Total 

;10,802 

:  100.00 

! 56, 719 

:  100.0 

27,917  ! 

100.0 
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Cigarettes 

In  1^51,  cigaret  te  exports  of  16.8  billion  pieces  valued  at  -53. ^  million 
have  shown  a  considerable  gain  over  the  prewar  (l°3U-38)  average  of  h.8  billion 
pieces  valued  at  &9fl  million.    The  1951  exports  of  16.8  billion  pieces,  however, 
were  considerably  below  the  19&6  exports  of  2fc,3  billion-  the  19^7  exports  of 
22. li  billion,  and  the  19U8  exports  of  25.2  billion.    The  rate  of  the  1952  exports, 
based  on  the  first  6  months,  indicate  that  the  true  export  demand  for  cigarettes 
is  leveling  off  at  about  16  billion  pieces.    The  drastic  drop  from  the  19b6-lj8 
level  is  primarily  attributed  to  the  shift  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  a  market 
for  manufactured  products  to  a  market  for  leaf  tobacco.    During  the  b-year  period, 
19U6-U9 5  the  Philippine  Islands  imported  about  9  billion  cigarettes  annually  com- 
pared to  1.2  billion  pieces  in  1951  with  the  rate  of  exports  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1952  about  the  same  as  1951.    'There  have  been  some  reductions  in  the  export  of 
cigarettes  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  other  South  Eastern  Asia  areas.    Other  areas  of 
the  world  show  a  rising  trend  in  total  cigarettes  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Cigars  and  Cheroots 

During  the  prewar  years  of  l°3h-38,  cigars  and  cheroots  exports  were  h  per- 
cent by  value  of  the  total  tobacco  products  exported.    In  195lj  they  were  only 
o,3  percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  of  products.    This  decrease  is 
attributed  to  the  decrease  in  cigar  and  cheroots  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Italy  from  the  United  States.    There  has  been  some  increase  in  1951  over  the 
prewar  average  in  the  shipments  of  cigars  and  cheroots  to  Africa.    Based  upon 
the  -first  6  months  of  195-2,  it  appears  that  the  total  exports  of  cigars  and 
cheroots  in  1°52  will  be  slightly  less  than  those  of  1951.    However,  the  h-year 
average  (1c1j9-52)  indicate  an  existing  market  of  about  3  million  pieces  a  yeare 

Smoking  Tobacco 

•..'While  the  percentage  of  smoking  tobacco  by  value  of  the  total  manufactured 
products  exported  in  1951  is  lower  than  the  prewar  average,  the  total  exports  of 
2,553.000  pounds  with- a  value  of  $2,019,00.  is  more  than  3  times  by  value  the 
prewar  average  of  967,000  pounds  valued  at  ^601,000.    The  1951  exports  of  smoking 
tobacco  were  the  highest  of  any  year  during  the  postwar  period  except  l?h6,  with 
the  first  6  months  of  1952  exports  at  a  rate  a  few  pounds  higher  than  in  1951 « 

Chewing  Tobacco  and  Other 

V/hile  the  average  for  the  period  19U6  through  l?5l  in  volume  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  prewar  (193U-38)  the  average  1950  snd  1951  exports  have  been 
at  a  considerably  less  volume  than  the  prewar.    The  first  6  months  of  1952  indi- 
cate some  increase  over  1951  and  1950.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  export  market 
'for  chewing  tobacco  will  remain  fairly  constant  to  the  prewar  demand.  —  By 
George  Wf  Thomas. 
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United  States  exports  of  oigar*  ami  oheroota,  chewing  and  smoking  tobaooo,  average  1931+-38,  annual  1939  through  1951,  and  January-June  1952 
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Average  i 

1 

191+5  1 

1 0  ' 

1 

* 

Jan. -June 

Continent  and  Country  1 

193U-38  1 

1939  > 

19UI  1 

+91+1  1 

191+3  1 

I9I+I+  1 

191+7 

191+8  1 

191+9  1 

1950  1 

1951  1 

1952 

1 

1,000  1 

1  ,  1 

1    ftYl  . 

1  ,umj  : 

1  fifin  ■ 

X  I^AJV  1 

1  000  1 

1,000  1 

1  000  i 

1  000 

X,U1AJ  1 

i.  ,UUU  l 

1 

1,000  1 

1 

1 ,000 

1,000 

pieces  1 

pieces  t 

pieces  1 

pieces  1 

pieoesi 

pieces  1 

piecest 

piecest 

pieces  1 

pieces 

piecest 

pieces  1 

piecest 

plaeei 

pieoes 

; 

Clears  and  Cherootta,  i 

> 

1 

« 

• 

NORTH  AMERICA  i 

! 

t 

Greenland  t 

00c  . 

7?  f  > 

i+i.3  I 

16  1 

6  1 

16Q 
xoy 

1 

Iceland  i 

3  « 

53  ' 

7C  1 

1^3  1 

1.591  1 

1  B76  1 
+,0/0  1 

17*1  t 
x\J  » 

ISO 
xyu 

Panama  Republlo  t 

1  HI  ■ 

X,XXX  1 

xcl,  - 
PPU  1 

76L  i 

1  <3li<i  1 

7  62I1  1 

288  1 

1?8  1 

380 

692 

6^0  1 

508  : 

SVi  • 

PSA 

*      Canal  Zone  t 

i  2Sfl  ■ 
1,0°  1 

<l,<-»+p  1 

1  116  t 

08  1 

282  1 

90  1 

1+38 

1  ^77 

1  1 

*  .  r  1  if  I 

1     03^  ! 

630  t 

661+ 

1+£V 

Bermuda  t 

O  ■ 

68  1 

766  1 

1  092  1 

221  1 

?1  1 

19  1 

1,212 

211+  t 

H7  1 

x?  1  * 

P 

fi+Vl  AT*    fffllTltriflB  t 
U  Wlol      w  \J\iU  vi  MO  1 

1+1+1+  1 

587  1 

920  1 

2,166  1 

l+,00l+  1 

801+  t 

H+9  1 

193  « 

508 

980 

269  1 

201+  1 

200 

81 

T  otal  North  America  s 

1.553  1 

2,350  1 

1,1+96  . 

5,553  ' 

17.MA  : 

3,700  . 

791  « 

661  . 

1,615 

L  5cc 

— 2  668  i 

1,91+7  . 

1,369  . 

"  1,157 

765 

SOUTH  AtEKICi.  I 

; 

T  ot  al  S  outh  taw  r  io  a  i 

169  1 

50  1 

59  1 

361  i 

1+1+0  : 

81  1 

128  1 

28  1 

1+6 

386 

116  1 

1+1  1 

?8  1 

6? 

1+7 

RUBOR  t 

Germany  i 

182  , 

69 ! 

~  1 

26  i 

til 

H+ 

,    6,203  . 

1  1 

22 
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U 1XM  V»0  U     ft  '  lltVi  I 

2  176  1 

1  SSL.  t 

*  >  JJ*+  • 

1  , 

2  1 

13  1 

1/  ! 

1)3 

53 

»         j  * 

61  1 

2  j 

1* 

Spain  t 

1  | 

2  1 

2,680  t 

2  . 

1 

i  wixy  1 

. 

R  1 

pq 

lL  1 

[               XX+  I 

0  ' 

C.  1 

0 

c 

Other  C  ountrie s  i 

JO/  1 

1+71  1 

87  t 

?°?  1 

^li^  1 

112  1 

210  j 

7  , 

■VX.Xi+5 
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lJO 

XD 

io vai  Europe  i 
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1  , 

S8  1 
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1+09  1 

1+70 

626 

7/0  8S7  . 

71Q  1 
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7SS 
'PP 

SI 

PX 

Total  Oceania  I 
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210  1 

1  1 
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10  1 

17 « 

ii+ ! 

168  1 

IS 

21 

!           7  : 

V  ' 

12  : 

- 

5 

APT?  TCI  t 

67  1 

88  t 

60  1 

96  1 

61+  1 

_ 

J  J  » 

55  1 

^0 

12 

1           8  : 

* 

32 

t  8 

Union  of  South  Afrioa  s 

553  < 

1+28  1 

1+78  1 

1,1+98  1 

325  < 

1 

3h  . 

601+ 

81+8 

1        690  : 

10  1 

301  : 

1,079 

350 

Other  Countries  i 

1+9  1 

17  t 

1+27  : 

79  « 

53  > 

167  ! 

62 

97 

:        191  : 

80  1 

77  : 

ll+l 

57 

Total  AfVioa.  » 

"  "669  , 

 ?ly  ' 

1  , 
.  A/.cr-'  i. 

816  1 

79  1 

206  ! 

236  : 

696 

q^7 

!        889  : 

123  1 

j 

"    y-  ? 

X  , 

1  '  z 

Total  Quantity  i 

8,201  1 

5.355  : 

H+,251  1 

18.652  i 

i+,0l+9  t 

1.3°5  1 

1,511+  1 

3.291+ 

7.571+ 

:  13.1x03  : 

3.018  : 

2,li6l  i 

3.1+02 

1,300 

Total  Value,  1,000  i 

dollars  i 

1+35  1 

330  1 

168  1 

356  : 

510  : 

122  1 

55  1 

 ^  

89  i 

172 

282 

1    1,096  1 

161+  i 

136  i 

191+ 

• 

1,000  1 

1,000  1 

1,000  1 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  1 

1,000  1 

1,000  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1    1,000  1 

1,000  1 

1,000  t 

1,000 

1,000 

p  ound  b  1 

pounds  t 

Dounds : 

r  ound  s ; 

■pounds  t 

pounds  j 
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p  ounc  s  t 

pounds 
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—  q  ij  r.d  £  ■ 

p  c  'JH  d  -  ; 

pounds 

p  ounds 

Chewing,  Plug,  and  Other  h/ 

Newfoundland  &  Labrador  t 

201 1 

201+ 1 

160  j 

170 1 

227  1 

122  ! 

160 1 

130 1 

137 

108 

1    122 1 

80  t 

35  < 

29 

!  11+ 

Pflrifimw  j 

Hi7  1 

AX+/  I 

128  : 

lLi  1 

171;  1 

j.  /7  1 

121  ! 

6o  t 

122  : 

161 

181 

1         IS?  t 

[           XjC  t 

122  1 

162  : 

xp^ 

SQ 

P7 

United  Kingdom  t 

1L7  1 

101  1 

HQ  1 

87  1 

7^  1 

Wl  1 

70  < 

37  t 

70 

1+7 

71  t 

07  , 

c^  1 

22 

11+ 

Philippine  Islands  i 

609  1 

778  . 

725  1 

61+1+  . 

2  t 

301+ 

1,200 

!    1,502  : 

1,123  1 

215  . 

538 

1+59 

Australia  I 

516  1 

621  1 

1+73  1 

375  1 

185  > 

llii  1 

683  1 

529  . 

226 

229 

5llx  1 

827  1 

976  1 

501+ 

379 

17?  1 

no  . 

11;-  1 

Til  ■ 

yin  ■ 

■?(  c  1 

±Od  1 

l£l  1 

i-l)  1 

x\Jd 

!     1.1B5  : 

xod  : 

11,9 
Xiii: 

7fl 
/  O 

I 

Total  Quantity  t 

1 

1,787  1 

1,970  1 

1,700  i 

1,528  t 

93u  1 

596  : 

1,103  1 

1 

993  1 

1,172 

1,367 

■     3,521  : 

2,305  : 

i  sin  ■ 
i.pxu  t 

1  Z*7li 

1  fV>7 

i  otai  value ,  i ,  lhaj  i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

dollars  t 

708  t 

822  ! 

/I /  : 

592  : 

?53  ' 

?3°  ! 

l<JO  ! 

ooy  : 

oi+y 

;     1 , COO  : 

l  sn7  . 

1   1  sfi  . 
i , 1 5c  . 

1  n7n 

1  ,LKAJ  f 

X  ,UUU  s 

1 , uuu  s 

1  ,(AMJ  ! 

1 , UUU  S 

X,UUU  t 

+  ,UUU 

i  Aon 

,     1  ono  ■ 

x  g  Uw  1 

1 ,000  1 

s 

1,000  : 

1  XX! 

1  000 

Smoking  5/  ■ 

pounds  : 

pounds : 

pounds : 

pounds : 

pounds  1 

pounds : 

pounds : 

pounds: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds: 

pounds: 

pound  ■ 

pounds 

pounds 

\ 

U.S.S.R.  i 

1.875 

Canada  t 

"  1+9 

61  1 

79 1 

11  1 

31+  < 

"  26 ! 

101  i 

303  i 

108 

!    131  i 

217  i 

(269  ': 

(257 

( 

Newfoundland  4  Labrador  i 

83  > 

106  « 

123  1 

160  1 

220 » 

182  1 

88  1 

76  . 

66 

81+ 

.          75  : 

76  , 

( 

( 

(116 

Argentina  i 

268  : 

97  1 

151+ 1 

209  1 

125  . 

31+U  . 

16  , 

833  . 

1,070 

738 

I        391  . 

130  . 

1+1+  < 

165 

United  Kingdom  i 

102  1 

132  . 

1  1 

216  . 

363  • 

2  1 

17  1 

17  1 

16 

23 

«          13  « 

11  1 

11  1 

21 

10 

Philippine  Islands  i 

61+  . 

76  . 

68  i 

91+  1 

9  1 

127 

157 

178  t 

130  1 

21  1 

303 

226 

Other  Countries  i 

1+01  1 

375  < 

31+5  1 

522  1 

1+72  \ 

680  : 

369  't 

1,068  1 

2,651+ 

l.?31 

1,331+  < 

1,607  1 

1,661+  t 

1,807 

937 

Total  Quantity  : 

967  1 

81+7  1 

770  i 

1,212  ': 

1.211+ 1 

1.23U  . 

591 ! 

2,306  1 

6,118 

2.359 

2,122  1 

2.171  1 

2,009  t 

2,55? 

1,289 

Total  Value,  1,000  t 

1 

dollars  I 

601  1 

558 

1+61  ! 

61+8  ! 

569  \ 

1^220  : 

1+29  1 

1,573  I 

?,23l+ 

1.781 

1,623  ' 

1,791 

1,716  1 

2,019 

1,063 

1/Less  than  500  pounds. 

~2/  Denmark  850. 

3/  Japan  1789. 

V  Snuff  including  191+5  on. 

2/  Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  packages,  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk,  and  especially  prepared  cigarette  tobacco. 
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FCEEIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 


?_Q^^cQ_fl.t^tlpn  in  Greece  1/ 


By  George  M .  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


The  harvesting  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  Greece  was  not  completed  on 
October  1  but  on  the  basis  of  information  received  from  the  Hellenic  Tobacco 
Boards  at  Athens  and  Salonica  and  from  various  top  level  officials  in  the 
trade,  the  total  crop  is  estimated  at  93,034,120  pounds,  green  weight.    It  is 
reported  to  be  made  up  of  about  55  to  60  percent  American  grades,  25  to  30  per 
cent  European,  7  to  10  percent  Kappas,  and  5  to  8  percent  waste.    The  decrease 
of  about  30  percent  in  poundage  over  last  year  was  principally  due  to  abnormal 
growing  conditions  (destruction  of  seedlings  by  hail  and  the  prolonged  drought 
during  the  transplanting  period. 

The  acreage  to  be  planted  in  tobacco  for  the  1953  crop  is  expected  to 
be  about  2/+7,100  acres,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  area  cultivated  in 
1950  and  an  increase  over  the  188,560  acres  planted  in  1952,    This  planned 
increase  is  due  chidfly  to  recent  heavy  buying  by  manufacturers  in 
Western  Germany,  increased  shipments  to  East  Germany,  Scandinavia,  potential 
barter  arrangements  with  Russia,  and  generally  favorable  prospects  for  the 
next  year  or  two. 

Average  prices  to  growers  for  the  1952  tobacco  are  expected  to  be  at 
least  10  to  15  percent  higher  than  for  the  1951  crop  tobacco  because  the 
quality  is  much  better,  the  crop  much  smaller,  the  export  demand  substantially 
greater,  and  stocks,  particularly  of  better  grades,  are  relatively  short. 

Total  stocks  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  available  for  export  on 
October  1,  1952,  were  estimated  by  the  trade  at  152,889,010  pounds.  This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  1952  crop,  the  harvesting  of  which  had  not  been 

y    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act. 
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completed  as  of  October  1,  nor  domestic  manufacturers'  stocks,  estimated  at 
about  17,636,800  pounds.  Members  of  the  trade  feel  that  orders  in  hand  and 
probable  orders  would  bring  the  stocks  of  1950  crop  and  older  tobaccos  down 
to  about  22,046,000  pounds.  Furthermore,  they  believe  that  by  the  end  of 
1952  stocks  of  the  1951  crop  will  have  been  disposed  of  and  that  by  the  end 
of  1953  a  sellers1  market  will  have  developed  and  the  1952  crop  will  have 
been  sold. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Greece,  which  totaled  69,330,967  pounds 
for  the  entire  vear  1951  and  averaged  98,74-8,443  pounds  per  year  for  the 
prewar  (1935-39;  period  are  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  at  Athens 
at  49,846,00b  pounds  for  the  first  half  of  1952.    The  trade  feels  that  the 
outlook  for  a  continued  increase  in  exports  is  favorable.    Average  prices 
for  exports  from  the  1952  crop  are  expected  to  be  10  to  15  percent  above  the 
1951  average,  and  the  whole  picture  looks  better  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 
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MEXICO'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS,  PRICES  AND  TAXES  HIGHER; 
CONSUMPTION  AND  MANUFACTURING  LOWER 

The  country's  1952-53  tobacco  production  is  tentatively  forecast  at  about 
9  percent  above  1951-52,  according  to  P,  D,  Miner,  American  Embassy,  Mexico . 
Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  January-August  1952  were  1?  percent  above  the 
total  during  the  195l  calendar  year.    Prices  of  leaf  tobacco  are  22  percent 
higher  than  in  1951 •    Consumption  of  leaf  tobacco  for  the  first  8  months  of  1952 
is  h  percent  below  the  comparable  1951  period.    The  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
during  January-August  1952  were  slightly  less  than  during  the  comparable  1951 
period. 

Mexico's  1952-53  tobacco  production  is  preliminarily  forecast  at  about 
63,0  million  pounds  as  compared  with    57.7  million  pounds  during  1951-52* 

Imports  of  leaf  during  January-August  1952  totaled  1.8  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  2.1  million  pounds  during  the  195l  calendar  year.    In  addition, 
Mexido  imported  87,659  pounds  of  tobacco  products  in  1952. 

Consumption  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  8  months  of  1952  was  U3.3 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  1j5.2  million  pounds  in  the  same  19 5l  peri°6% 
This  decrease  is  attributed  to  higher  prices  for  tobacco  products »  Cigarettes 
accounted  for  96  percent  of  total  leaf  consumption  with  95  percent  being  domes- 
tic leaf* 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  during  January-August  1952  totaled  955.3 
million  packs  of  20  pieces.    This  is  comparable  to  96I.U  million  pounds  in  the 
same  1951  period.    This  reduction  is  attributed  to  a  slack  market,  brought  about 
by  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  cigarettes  which  took  place  in  October 
195l  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  transportation  and  manufacturing 
costs  played  an  important  role.    Some  braids  of  Mexican  cigarettes  are  as  low  as 
$0C02  U.S.  cents  per  pack  of  20  but  the  price  increase  did  not  affect  these  brands. 
However,  the  increase  applied  to  the  popular  brands  selling  from  $0,052  to 
$0,086  U.S.  cents  per  pack  of  20.    Since  Mexican  taxes  are  geared  to  factory 
cost  prices  these  too  rose  proportionately.    At  present,  the  taxes  on  popular 
brands  range  from  39  to  U8  percent  of  factory  price,  for  Virginia  type  53  "to  55 
percent  and  imported  leaf  56  percent.    Average  price  of  leaf  in  1952  was 
$ii22.63  U.S.  dollars  per  ton  as  compared  with  $?>hh.lh  U*S,  dollars  per  ton  in 
1951  and  only  $339.80  U.S.  dollars  per  ton  in  1950. 

By  George  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  based  6n~~Foreign  Service  Reports „ 
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CANADA f S  LARGE  TOBACCO  CROP  CREATES  PROBLEM 

Canada's  1952  unexpected  large  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  of  127*5  million 
pounds  creates  a  serious  marketing  problem*    Acreage  for  the  1952  crop  was 
restricted  because  of  large  stocks  on  hand,  decreased  domestic  cigarette  con- 
sumption, and  the  drastic  curtailment  of  proposed  purchases  from  the  1952  crop 
by  the  United  Kingdom,    However,  high  yields,  (l,52li  pounds  per  acre  in  1952 
compared  to  1,293  in  1951)  offset  the  planned  reduction  and  Canada  now  has  about 
50  million  pounds  of  tobacco  surplus  available  for  export.    Since  the  United 
Kingdom  is  reported  to  be  planning  to  take  only  8«5  million  pounds  from  the  1952 
crop,  Canada  is  seeking  new  markets  for  the  surplus  leaf,    Canadian  tobacco 
exports  during  195l,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  hO  million  pounds ♦ 

The  unexpected  large  flue-cured  crop  further  swelled  the  leaf  stock  which 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  along  with  production,  withdrawals  and  total 
cigarette  consumption 

CANADA:    Flue-cured  stocks,  production,  withdrawals, 

cigarette  consumption 


Year  s 

Stocks  on  : 
i      June  30  j 
of  year  shown: 

Production  j 
Farm  sales  : 
weight  : 

Withdrawals  l/  2 
Crop  year  i 
ending  June  30  : 

:  Cigarette 
:  Consumption 
!       Year  ending 
Sept,  30 

19U8  I 
19h9 

1950  - 

1951  i 

1952  s 

:  1,000 

pounds  : 

1,000 
:        pounds  : 

1,000  : 
pounds  ; 

Million  cigarettes 

t  112,000 
:  122,000 
:      135,000  ! 
t      13^,000  : 
lh9,000 

!      102, hh2 
!      116,668  i 
i      108,298  : 
1      135,850  < 

l        127,500  ! 

!            7U  '■■ 
67  1 
66  ! 

»  4 
I  « 

:  15,801 

16,699 
!  17,h62 

15,6614 
i  17,535 

1/  Dry  weight. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  based  on  reports  from  U0  S.  Foreign 
Service  Officers « 
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The  volume  of  cigarettes  on  which  taxes  were  paid  in  the  crop  year 
1950-51  were  lower  than  l°[i9-5o  and  1951-52  due  to  higher  taxes  imposed  in  the 
spring  of  1951  and  a  strike  in  August  and  September  1951 0    The  tobacco  industry 
predicted  a  substantial  decrease  in  consumption  as  a  result  of  higher  excise 
taxes.    However,  this  prediction  was  not  reflected  in  the  1951-52  volume  of 
cigarettes  on  which  revenue  was  paid,  which  slightly  exceeded  the  19149-50  record 
year. 

Production  of  leaf  other  than  flue-cured  in  1952  is  estimated  as 
follows:    Burley  2.0  million  pounds;  dark  l0ii  million;  cigar  2.0  million;  and 
pipe  lo5  million  pounds*    This  compares  to  the  1951  estimate  of  3«6  million 
pounds  of  Burley;  1.3  million  pounds  of  dark;  3©7  million  pounds  of  cigar;  and 
1.1  million  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco. 
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VirORLD  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  2  PERCENT  LOWER 

The  world* s  1952-53  (July  1952  through  June  30,  1953)  tobacco  harvest  is 
now  forecast  at  7*196  million  pounds  as  compared  with  7*371  million  pounds  in 
1951-52  and  postwar  (19U5-U9 )  annual  average  of  6,799  million  pounds c    A  1952-53 
forecast  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  most  of  Eastern  Europe  is  5,298 
million  pounds.    This  compares  with  the  1951-52  estimate  of  5>U^0  million  pounds 
and  a  postwar  annual  average  of  h,81r5  million  pounds. 

This  world  forecast  is  only  for  countries  shown  and  does  not  include 
tobacco  produced  in  other  countries  which  is  consumed  domestically  and  is  of 
little  importance.    This  forecast  also  includes  production  in  the  Torrid  and 
South  Temperate  zones  for  the  1952-53  harvests  which  occur  during  the  first  half 
of  1953 •    Therefore,  world  production  may  vary  considerably  from  the  above 
forecast, 

A  substantial  decrease  in  North  America  and  Europe  largely  accounted  for 
the  lower  forecast  which  is  partially  offset  by  moderate  increases  in  the  other 
continents.    The  decrease  in  production  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe  is 
attributed  primarily  to  widespread  drouth  conditions. 

Decreased  production  in  the  1952-53  crop  is  not  reflected  in  consumption 
trends  as  consumption  has  increased  in  many  of  the  large  consuming  countries. 
With  better  economic  conditions  now  prevailing  as  compared  vdth  a  year  ago, 
many  countries  are  using  more  and  better  quality  leaf.    However,  restricted  use 
of  dollars  in  many  countries  will  tend  to  limit  purchases  of  United  States 
tobaccos. 

The  1952-53  production  of  flue-cured  leaf,  the  principal  type  entering 
world  trade,  will  be  smaller  than  the  1951-52  harvest.    The  decrease  in  flue-cured 
production  in  the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest  single  producing  country,  is 
primarily  the  reason  for  the  smaller  world  crop,  as  increases  are  indicated  for 
Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  Pakistan. 

The  1952-53  harvest  of  Oriental  or  Turkish  type  leaf,  another  important 
type  entering  world  trade,  will  be  below  the  1951-52  estimate,  as  decreases  have 
been  reported  in  practically  all  countries  producing  this  type  of  leaf  except 
Turkey,,  which  shows  only  a  slight  increase.    The  decrease  in  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Italy  is  attributed  to  smaller  acreage  combined  with  lower  yields  this  season 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions.    While  the  production  of  this  type  of  leaf 
is  lower,  the  quality  is  above  average. 
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World  production  of  light  air-cured  types  including  Burley,  which  repre- 
sents an  important  portion  of  total  production  in  many  countries,  is  forecast 
slightly  lower  in  1952  because  of  moderate  decreases  in  the  major  producing 
areast    This  decrease  is  also  attributed  to  drouth  conditions.    The  production 
of  dark  air-cured  types ,  other  than  strictly  cigar  types,  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  level  as  1951-52 •    A  decrease  is  indicated  for  the  United  States, 
Production  of  cigar  types  may  be  slightly  higher  as  increases  are  forecast  for 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Indonesia,  which  should  more  than  offset  the 
decrease  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Republic, 

North  America,    CanadaTs  1952  crop  is  estimated  at  135.U  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  153  75  million  pounds  in  1951*    This  decrease  in  production  was  not 
comparable  to  the  decreased  acreage  program  for  1952,  as  yields  per  acre  during 
this  season  were  l,52h  pounds  as  compared  with  1,293  pounds  in  195l<>    This  is 
attributed  primarily  to  the  unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  and  a  more 
liberal  use  of  fertilizer.    Not  only  did  Canada  have  a  high-yielding  crop  but 
also  a  good-quality  cropc    In  contrast,  the  United  States  crop  is  forecast  as  of 
November  1  at  2,231  million  pounds  as  compared  with  2,328  million  pounds  in  1951. 
This  decrease  is  attributable  primarily  to  widespread  drouth  conditions  in  most 
tobacco  producing  acreas.    The  quality  of  some  types  of  United  States  tobacco, 
especially  flue-cured  and  Bur  ley,  have  been  reported  at  below  average-.  The 
estimated  production  for  flue-cured  leaf  in  1952  is  1,389  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  1,^52  million  pounds  in  1951.    Burley  decreased  to  607.1  million 
pounds  in  1952  as  compared  with  6l6c5  million  pounds  in  1951*  Maryland 
decreased  to  39*2  million  as  compared  with  I4I.6  million  in  1951*  Fire-cured 
types  show  a  decrease  of  slightly  over  3  million  pounds  from  nearly  59 S  million 
pounds  in  195l  to  56. it  million  in  1952.    Dark  air-cured  decreased  almost  1  mil- 
lion pounds  from  31,7  million  pounds  in  1951  to  30,5  million  this  season.  Cigar 
leaf  production  in  1952  is  estimated  at  109,0  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
126,6  million  pounds  in  1951.  • 

The  1952-53  leaf  production  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1951-52  *    Cuban  and  Mexican  leaf  pro- 
duction in  1952-53  is  expected  to  be  about  9  percent  above  1951-52,  while  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico  also  show  slight  increases, 

Europe ♦    The  European  leaf  production,  excluding  Soviet  Russia,  is 
estimated  at  658,5  million  pounds  as  compared  with  832,7  million  pounds  in  195l. 
Decreases  were  reported  in  practically  every  European  country  due  to  lack  of 
rain  during  the  growing  season  in  the  major  producing  areas.    It  has  been 
reported  that  the  quality  of  the  leaf  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  is  below  the 
quality  of  last  year?s  crop. 

Soviet  Union,    No  recent  official  reports  have  been  received  to  indicate 
Russia's  1952  tobacco  cropi  however,  unofficial  reports  indicate  production  at 
about  l&O  million  pounds,  or  the  same  as  in  recent  years  but  still  about  lh  per- 
cent below  the  1935-39  annual  average  of  525.0  million  pounds. 

Asia,    Total  tobacco  production  in  Asiatic  countries  is  forecast  at  2,820 
million  pounds  for  1952-53  as  compared  with  2,783  million  pounds  in  1951-52  and 
a  postwar  annual  average  (19ii5-li9)  of  2,752  million  pounds.    Increases  in  produc- 
tion occurred  in  practically  every  listed  country  except  Burma  and  the  Philippine 
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Republic,  which  decreased  slightly.    Fragmentary  information  on  China  indicates 
that  leaf  production  is  about  1,250  million  pounds,  which  is  the  same  as  1951 
but  still  below  the  postwar  annual  average  of  1,317  million  pounds. 

South  America,    Tobacco  production  in  the  h  listed  South  American  countries 
during  1^52-53  is  US5.9  million  pounds  as  compared  with  373.0  million  pounds  in 

1951-  52,    Brazil's  production,  the  largest  South  American  producing  country,  is 
forecast  at  280,9  million  pounds  as  compared  with  237, b  million  pounds  in  1951-52. 
Argentina,  second  largest  producing  country,  is  forecast  at  85.0  million  pounds 
for  1952-53  as  compared  with  77*U  million  pounds.    Colombia's  1952-53  produc- 
tion is  placed  at  U6.0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  the  hSmO  million  and 
Chile,  lluO  million  in  1952-53  as  compared  with  13*2 million  in  1951-52. 

Africa.    Total  tobacco  production  of  the  countries  listed  in  Africa  for 

1952-  53  is  placed  at  2ij|.0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  233 *U  million  pounds 
in  1951-52.    Since  drouth  and  other  unfavorable  growing  conditions  prevailed 
during  the  1951-52  season  in  the  major  African  producing  areas,  the  1952-53  crop 
is  forecast  higher  on  assumption  that  weather  conditions  will  be  favorable. 

The  1952-53  Southern  Rhodesian  crop  is  estimated  at  100  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  the  97-5  million  pounds  produced  in  1951-52.    At  present,  much  effort 
is  being  exerted  in  an  attempt  to  increase  yields  per  acre  rather  than  expand 
the  area  planted  to  tobacco.    The  Union  of  South  Africans  1952-53  crop  is  at 
present  placed  at  about  li5*0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  hO.l  million  pounds 
in  1951-52.    About  85  percent  of  the  1951-52  crop  consisted  of  Orinoco  type 
which  is  significant  since  most  of  the  previous  crops  were  of  the  Amarello  type 
leaf.    It  is  now  expected  that  Orinoco  leaf  will  replace  part  of  the  required 
leaf  imports  needed  for  blending  purposes.    This  change  to  Orinoco  type  was 
encouraged  by  the  Tobacco  Industry  Control  Board  offering  producers  higher 
prices  for  the  lower  yielding  type  leaf. 

Oceania »    Australia's  1952-53  production  is  placed  at  9.0  million  as 
compared  with  7.8  million  pounds  in  1951-52,  while  New  Zealand's  forecast  for 
1952-53  remains  the  same  as  the  5.0  million  pounds  produced  during  1951-52, 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC  SETS  TOBACCO  IMPORT  QUOTA 


A  law  was  enacted  in  May  of  1952  by  the  Philippine  Government,  known  as 
Republic  Act  No,  698,  to  limit  the  importation  of  foreign  leaf  tobacco.  This 
Act  provided  that  the  imports  of  foreign  leaf  tobacco  would  be  progressively 
reduced  until  in  19SU  and  thereafter  only  25  percent  of  the  base  year,  calendar 
year  1950,  would  be  imported.    The  sponsors  of  this  law  designed  it  to  promote 
domestic  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  with  the  view  of  attaining  self- 
sufficiency  in  this  commodity. 

Several , questions  arose  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  law  which  are 
discussed,  together  with  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  Justice  of 
the  Philippines,  as  follows: 

1.  Were  the- percentages  of  the  1950  importation,  which  would  be  granted 
entry,  to  be  based  on  the  value  or  the  weight  of  foreign  leaf  tobacco  imported 
during  the  base  year?    It  has  been  determined  that  importations  of  this  year 
and  later  years  will  be  governed  on  the  basis  of  weight  of  the  importation  of 
the  base  year. 

2.  Was  the  reduction  applicable  to  1952  to  be  based  on  the . entire  calen- 
dar year  or  only  for.  the  remainder  of  the  year  subsequent  to  the  Act's  effective 
date,  May  9,  1952.    The  decision  was  that  the  law  could  not  be  applied 

ex  post  facto;  therefore,  all  import  licenses  granted  prior  to  May  9  were  exempt 
for  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  law. 

3.  Should  actual  importations  or  should  quantities  licensed  for  importa- 
tion be  the  criterion  for  determining  whether  the  import  cuotas  for  the 
specified  years  had  been  filled.    To  this  question  it  was  ruled  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  leaf  tobacco  licensed  should  be  the  criterion  for  determining  whether 
quotas  had  been  filled  in  the  calendar  year,  not  the  actual  imports. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  the  calendar  year  1950  into  the 
Philippines  and  estimated  pounds  for  which  import  quotas  may  be  allowed  in  1952 
and  subsequent  years: 


While  the  import  quota  for  1952  is  supposed  to  be  only  75  percent  of  1950, 
the  increase  is  due  to  the  import  licenses  issued  prior  to  May  9,  1952,  the 
effective  date  of  the  law. 

The  production  of  flue -cured  type  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  in  1951  wu 
approximately  750,000  pounds  $  in  1952  the  production  has  been  estimated  at 
approximately  2,250,000.    The  1953  crop  will  be  planted  in  the  month  of  December 
and  no  production  estimate  is  available  at  this  time;  however,  strenuous  efforts 
reportedly  are  being  made  to  materially  increase  the  production  during  this 
crop  year 9    The  manufacturers  in  the  Philippines  are  assisting  the  farmers  by 
building  or  by  financing  the  building  of  curing  barns,  furnishing  seeds,  and 
giving  other  production  assistance.    It  has  been  forecast  that  the  1952-53  pro- 
duction of  flue-cured  tobacco  will  be  over  3»5  million  pounds. 

During  the  postwar  years,  the  Philippine  Islands  were  importing  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco  products,  the  largest  of  which  was  cigarettes* 
Beginning  in  19U9,  a  program  was  inaugurated  to  Import  the  leaf  tobacco  and 
manufacture  the  cigarettes  in  the  Islands,    Tax-paid  cigarettes  manufactured  in 
the  Islands  indicate  that  the  cigarette  industry  used  approximately  9#000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  1950,    Due  to  a  further  reduction  of  the  imports  of  tobacco 
products,  the  strengthening  in  the  internal  revenue  laws,  and  strenuous  effort 
to  eliminate  the  black  market,  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  cigarette  industry 
in  the  Philippines  is  using  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  about  2h9 000,000  pounds  a 
year.   While  1952  usings  show  a  material  increase  over  1950  they  are  expected 
to  continue  to  rise* 

The  is  no  definite  information  available  regarding  stocks  of  cigarette 
tobacco,  but  the  manufacturers  report  only  3  to  h  months*  supply. 


Year 


Pounds 


1950 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 


28,732,000 
22,978,000 
lh,366,000 
7,183,000 
7,183,000 
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The  following  tables  shows  U.S.  exports  to  the  Philippine  Republic  of 
leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  and  the  U.S.  imports  from  the  Philippines  of 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
to  the  Philippine  Republic,  calendar  year  19U8-51, 

nine  months  1952 


(Declared  weight) 


TYPE 

:  Unit 
:  of 
:  Quantity 

:  19ao 

:  19k9 

:  1950 

!  1951 

:  1952 
:  Ending 
[September 

Leaf  Tobacco 

:  (lp 000  j 
:  pounds)  : 

!  211: 

1,110  : 

!       27,092  ! 

22,670 

Chewing  \ 
tobacco  i 

!  pounds  \ 

\  1,502, 370i 

1,122,955 

:     2lii,5h3  : 

•  538,1477 ! 

13^,509 

Smoking 

tobacco  in  : 
packages  j 

;  pounds  « 

:  109,722 

:  20,976 

1      29,970  : 

19,300 

Smoking 

tobacco  in  i 
bulk  : 

:  pounds  : 

i  o! 

:      20,025  : 

!        0 ! 

273,155  ! 

:  0 

Cigarettes  : 

:  1,000  i 
\  pieces  i 

ai,57h,535i 

i7,lt22,363  - 

1,526,630  ! 

•I,2lh,2ii0  j 

1,291,530 

Cigars  and 
cheroots  : 

:  1,000 
:  pieces  : 

1  6: 

:  0 

:  0 

:              0  : 

0 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Historically,  the  Philippines  have  been  substantial  producers  of  cigar 
types  of  tobacco,  and  in  195l  the  production  of  cigar  types  of  tobacco  was  only 
slightly  under  the  prewar  average.    This  is  expected  to  be  materially  reduced  in 
the  next  several  years.    However,  due  to  the  increased  consumption  and  to  the 
smaller  exports  of  domestically  produced  cigar  types,  stocks  of  this  type  of 
tobacco  are  comparatively  higher  with  the  result  that  prices  paid  to  producers 


are  materially  below  the  previous  years.  '  Therefore,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  farmers  will  either  shift  to  the  production  of  flue-cured  type  tobacco 
when  adequate  curing  and  handling  facilities  are  available  or  to  other  agricul- 
tural crops. 

UNITED  STATES:    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
from  the  Philippine  Republic,  calendar  year  19i*8-5l, 

nihe":  months  1952 

  A  ... 

(Declared  weight  )  .'  * 


Type  \ 

;  Unit 
:      of  : 
;  Quantity  : 

19hQ  ! 

19U9 

I      1950  : 

1951  i 

1952 

•  Ending 
■September 

Cigar  leaf  j 
Scraps,  stem's  \ 
Cigars"  and  j 
cheroots  : 
Cigarettes  j 

pounds  : 
.      it  , 

.      it  « 
ii 

9h,886  j 
5l,3fcU  : 

i    35,756  ! 

I  0 

0  ■ 
326,000 

i      11,625  - 

l                  0  ! 

i  282,206  ! 
:  172,250  : 

i    15,128  i 

!                0  J 

780,31ii  ! 

:           Q  ! 

23 i 663  i 
0  1 

282,206 
!  172,250 

\  10,165 

!  0 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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UNITED  STATES  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  HIGHER  IN  THE  1951-52  CROP  YEAR  ±/ 


Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  1951-52  crop  year  1/  totaled 
520.5  million  pounds  declared  weight,  or  11  percent  above  the  U68«6  million 
pounds  exported  in  1950-51.    The  average  postwar  crop  year  (19U7-U8  through 
1950-51)  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  were  li5046  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  prewar  (193^-35  through  1938-39)  crop  year  average  of  1*29  •  7  million 
pounds • 

UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  tobacco  by  types 
1951-52  crop  year  with  comparisons  1/ 


(Declared  Weight) 


Type  i 

\    Average  : 
:    193ii-35  s 
!    1938-39  ' 

•  Average 
i    19U7-U8  i 
:  1950-51 

\    1950-51  j 

1951-52 

:      1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000 
:      pounds  : 

:  1,000 
pounds  i 

:  1,000 
i  pounds 

Flue-cured  ; 
Burley  j 
Maryland  j 
Virginia  fire-cured  i 
Ky,-Tenne  fire-cured 
One  Sucker  j 
Green  River  j 
Cigar  leaf  j 
Black  Fat  i 
Perique  : 
S  terns ,  trimmings  ,  ! 
scrap 

!    318,865  ! 

10,900  : 
i       5,189  : 
s      9,503  i 
!     51,389  i 
:          886  : 
:       3,030  : 
1,380  : 
8,97*4  i 
:           129  : 

:      19*U97  ! 

353,971  i 
i  30,592  \ 
:  7,791  i 
i  5,958  : 
!  25,052  ! 
i       3,269  s 

t  1,791  ! 
!      10,780  ! 

hs5lh  i 
i          65  i 

6,780 

1    377,156  \ 
:      26,150  ; 
8,092  i 

:       M36  ! 
!      30,119  ! 
:        3,599  : 
i       2,32U  i 
i       6,213  ! 
i;,355  s 
38  i 

:  5,676 

Uih,l67 
27,1*65 
i  6,311 
i  14,209 
:  20,163 
1,71*0 
:  2,190 
!  6,3514 

a,  216 

:  51 
:  3,681 

Total 

;    U29,7U2  i 

!    150.563  : 

1468,55  8  : 

520.5U7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular 9 
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Flue-cured  Tobacco.    Unusually  large  shipments  of  flue-cured  leaf  to 
the  United  Kingdom  In  l°5i-52  (See  flue-cured  table)  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  total  exports.    About  one-third  of  the  shipments  to  the 
JJ9K9  were  used  for  stock  replenishment  and  does  not  reflect  increased  require* 
ments.    Several  of  the  other  countries  also  increased  their  imports  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  from  the  United  States ,  the  most  notable  of  which  were  the 
Philippine  Islands 5  Italy,  France,  China,  and  Egypt. 

Burley  Tobacco    appears  to  have  established  a  larger  export  market  in 

the  postwar  years  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  prewar  era,    T.;/hile  the  postwar  annual 

average  is  larger  than  either  1950-51  or  1951-52,  it  is  due  to  the  large  ship- 
ments to  Germany  in  19h8-h9  and  19h9-50. 

Cigar  tobacco  exports  from  the  United  States  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  in 
the  postwar   era  are  continuing  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  prewar  period* 
Based  upon  the  last  two  crop  years,  it  appears  that  the  U.  §«  may  continue  for 
some  time  to  export  cigar  tobacco  in  quantities  greater  than  in  the  prewar 
period, 

July-September  Quarter  Exports  Off.    Exports  of  all  types  of  leaf  during 
July-September  1952  totaled  obly  3JJL3  million  pounds  as  compared  with  lli7«I 
million  pounds  in  the  same  19?1  period,  a  decrease  of  slightly  over  2h  percent. 
This  decrease  is  primarily  attributed  to  decreased  takings  of  flue-cured  leaf 
by  the  United  Kingdom-    It  was  partially  offset  by  increased  shipments  to 
Western  Germany,  Indonesia,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  Japan.  .  . 

The  most  outstanding  favorable  development  during  this  quarter  is  the 
return  of  Japan  as  an  export  market,  taking  6,166,000  pounds  in  this  quarter. 
While  Germany  moved  very  large  quantities  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  during  this 
period,  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  necessary  dollar  exchange 
wasnft  available  early  in  the  year  to  the  German  importers* 
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Exports  by  Types 

Flue-cured.    Exports  of  this  type  of  leaf  during  tho  1951-52  crop  year 
{July- June)  totaled  hhh»2  million  pounds,  or  18  percent  above  the  377.2  million 
pounds  exported  in  1950-51*    The  1951*52  exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  were 
exceeded  only  by  the  crop  year  19ii6-ii7  when  lj80.6  million  pounds  were  exported. 
The  United  Kingdom,  the  most  important  1951-52  export  outlet,  took  215.5  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  lli7.1  million  pounds  in  1950-51  and  a  postwar 
(19^7— U8  through  1950-51  crop  year)  average  of  lli3.8  million  pounds,  Germany, 
the  second  most  important  flue-cured  market  in  1951-52,  took  Ul«li  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  60o2  during  1950-51. 

Nineteen  of  the  countries  listed  in  the  following  flue-cured  table  show 
increased  takings  in  1951-52  over  the  postwar  yearly  averager    While  only  9  of 
the  listed  countries  show  decreases,  the  greatest  decreases  were  shown  by  China, 
the  Netherlands,  India,  and  Austria*    Flue-cured  exports  in  total  for  1952-53 
are  expected  to  drop- sharply.    The  United  Kingdom  is  restricting  its  imports  of 
U,  S*  tobacco;  however,  some  of  the  other  markets  are  expected  to  increase  their 
takings,  notably  Germany  and  Japan. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco ,  crop  year  1951-52 
with  comparisons ,  by  country  of  destination  2/ 

(Declared  weight) 


French  Indo  China 

and  French  India 
Germany  hj 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Portugal 

Philippine  Republic 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand  (Slam) 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Countries 


Total 


136 
1,012 
2,690 
1,810 
6,108 
98 
5,5h2 
6,772 

2,lili9 
169 

2,095 
768 
623 

3,265 
171 

3,099 
203,053 

8,9Cu 


318.865 


1,553 
la,2U3 

6,5ia 

6,775 
16,955 

3,767 
290 
23,U8l 

5,235 
755 
u;6h0 
3,282 

7,795 
5,68 


u 


h<0h6 
3, 199 
lh3,803 
11,222 


353,971 


2 
60 

6 
10 

17 
1 
1 

22 

5 

1 

3 

h 

a 


Ill  7 


0h6 

156 
167 
877 
781 
251i 

159 
Uh6 
812 
062i 

9U9 
072 

115 
3a2 

11*9 
73U 
113 


10,966 


377,156 


l 

ul 
h 

10 

18 
2 
1 

17 
6 
1 

3 
2 
22 

R 

3 
5 

215 
13 


9li7 

313 

270 

517 
178 
9h0 
lib 

277 

7:o 

3h2 
958 
029 
213 
9U5 
859 
523 
0h9 


uua,l67 


Country 

\  'Averages 

- 

3  months 

of 

:    19U7-!l0-  : 

!  1950-51  ! 

1951-52  3/: 

(July-Sept. 

Destination 

:  1938-39 

:     1950-51  : 

1952  3/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1« 00C  . : 

1,000 

:      oounds  \ 

pounds  i 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

Argentina  : 

\          871  : 

1,138  : 

777  ! 

i            18  S 

_ 

Australia  « 

18,233  s 

!     18,85a  : 

18,1*78 

:      19,230  i 

2,018 

Austria  U/  ; 

;             20  i 

3,^70 

:      U,518  : 

2,626  : 

- 

Belgium 

■       3,575  : 

Hi, 101  j 

:    17,718  : 

18,962  : 

1,-97 

British  East  Africa  j 

and  Mauritius 

\  178 

:  1,099 

:  1,038 

s        1,627  : 

725 

Ceylon  i 

87U  : 

i          938  : 

:  9hh 

!          1,30J4  ! 

300 

China  5/  \ 

38;025  : 

:      11,37*1  : 

2,3Ul  i 

:       a,329  : 

:  610 

Denmark  : 

2,237 

i       7,108  : 

s      8,020  : 

:        6,296  j 

2,975 

Egypt 

:          85U  i 

2,3U7  ! 

1,213  • 

:  3,078 

:  992 

Finland  : 

:       1,021  : 

l,77h  : 

2,676  - 

2,651  ! 

:  661 

France  : 

:*      1,210  : 

1,396 

:  2,171 

:  3,315 

!  92 

761 
27,607 

186 
1,201 
3,588 
38 
6,166 
6,358 
2,030 

105 
1,032 

h3h 
5,271 
3,717 

976 

973 
Ik, 393 
2,105 


90,6lq 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Virginia  Fire-cured    tobacco  exports  during  the  1951-52  crop  year  totaled 
b.2  million,  pounds,  or  13  percent  below  the  U - 8  million  pounds  reported  in  1^50-51 
and  30  percent  below  the  postwar  average  of  6,0  million  pounds.    Norway,  the 
chief  1^51-52  outlet, took  1.1  million  pounds.    Only  two  of  the  countries  listed 
in  the  table  below  show  increased  takings  in  1951-52  over  the  postwar  annual 
average.    A  downward  trend  in  export  of  this  type  leaf  is  indicated, 

;  UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Virginia  Fire-cured  tobacco, 
crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  weight) 


Country  : 

Averages  i 

1951-52  3/ 

of  : 

:    193U-35  i 

»     1  0>i'*7   ) .  R 

t    lyU  r-uo  : 

1950-51  j 

Destination  \ 

1938-39  : 

1950-51  : 

.  1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

!  1,006 

pounds  j 

pounds  ! 

!  pounds 

i  pounds 

Austria.. h/  ,              ,  \ 

,    $2'\ 

:  .        200  .  ! 

t  '       0  : 

759 

Belgium  i 

i           U19  i 

288  j 

91  ! 

:  81 

•  Germany*  It/                            1,093  : 

:  .        278"  : 

.  Ihl 

t  .  u69 

Netherlands               .  \ 

!          U59'  i 

i          581  -s 

259  J 

Norway  •  •'•  : 

:         2,02k  : 

t     •  1,825 

1,989  s 

1,123 

Portugal 

i  361 

i  78 

i           67  ■ 

1*0 

Sweden  : 

i         1,030  : 

:     '      73k  i 

:          h23  i 

356 

Switzerland  : 

121 

*         539  i 

s          603  J 

United  Kingdom    . ; 

:         1,500  : 

'          U55  : 

:          5U3  i 

t  208 

Other  Countries  j 

:      ;  2, hOk  I 

:          980  : 

!          720  ! 

!  769 

Total 

1       9.503  - 

!     5,958  ; 

\       M36  i 

!  4,209 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  the  circular « 


Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured  leaf  exports  for  1951-52.  crop  year  totaled 
only  20.2  million  pounds  as  compared  with  30.1  million  in  1950-51  and  the  post- 
war crop  yearly  {191*7*4*8  through,  1950-51)  average  of  25.1  million  pounds. 
Decreased  takings  occurred  in  many  importing  countries;  however,  the.  largest 
decrease  was  in  France,  which  dropped  from  6.li  million  pounds  in  1950-51  to  zero 
in  1951-52.    The  dollar  shortage  again  was  responsible  for  France  taking  no 
fire -cured  leaf •    Six  of  .the  20  countries  listed  in  the  following  table  show 
increased  takings  in  1952-53  over  the  postwar  annual  average,  including  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Netherlands.    A  downward  trend  in  exports  of  this  type  leaf 
is  also  indicated." 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured  tobacco 
•-  • crop  year  1951-52. with  comparisons. 

:     ;  .    by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  weight) 


Country  : 

Averages  : 

1951-52  3/ 

of  : 

19314-35  i 

1950-51  ! 

Destination  : 

l°38-39  i 

JLV^J— Pi.  , 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1 . 000  : 

1,000 

pounds  •■  ; 

>       puuiiuc  < 

pounds  i 

\  pounds 

Algeria  and  Tunisia  •  ; 

772  ! 

:        '    832  i 

792  i 

!  800 

Belgium  j 

U,S67 

:  2,235 

:         3,2ii8  : 

Denmark 

\        1,099  J 

:    638  : 

513  1 

337 

France  j 

:       18,320  i 

>  5,liii 

1  6,10.8 

!  0 

French  Africa  6/  i 

:  6U2 

:           8U3  s 

1,731  1 

!  223 

Germany  k/  : 

:      '.  3,366  i 

!       : 1,163  ! 

•     U53  : 

1,010 

Gold  Cos"t  and  Nigeria  : 

122  j 

=      325  ! 

508  : 

161 

Ireland  j 

t     ;      737  : 

!           652  : 

7U9  : 

9h9 

Italy                         ■  •: 

!            U76  ; 

768  ! 

0 

1  6U9 

"alta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 

!             1U1  ! 

:           205'  i 

!                  713  ' 

:-•   -  0 

Netherlands  : 

i        U,6U6  - 

!       3,879  i 

U,Q29 

!  6,103 

Norway  : 

:            5U3  s 

:  3h9 

:             291  : 

!  303 

Portugal 

:        1,139  i 

!          U26  : 

30h 

I  363 

Spanish  Africa  and  : 

!  13U 

Canary  Islands 

1  56U 

\      ait  i 

\          3h6  1 

Sweden                            :  2,339 

:       1,633  : 

1,666  1 

:  353 

Switzerland  : 

2,113  i 

i       2,623  ! 

:        3,U68  : 

1,1*33 

United  Kingdom 

!        2,7U6  - 

!          9h6  ! 

•          1,180  : 

!  2,U5o 

Other  countries 

:         6,80?  : 

1       1,?10  ; 

:         3,1*10  : 

3,l5l 

Total 

t  5l5389 

:      25,052  : 

30,119  ! 

20,163 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  the  circular 
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Burley.    The  export  market  for  Burley  tobacco  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
established,  according  to  the  postwar  statistics.    The  1 "51-52  Burley  exports 
totaled  27 Ax  million  pounds  as  compared  with  26.2  million  pounds  in  1950-51  and 
a  30.6  million  pound  postwar  crop  year  average.    The  prewar  (19314-35  through 
1938-39)  averare  was  only  10.9  million  pounds.    During  1951-52,  Germany,  the 
most  important  market  outlet,  took  2,8  million  pounds  more  than  in  1950-51; 
Belgium,  the  second  most  important  outlet,  took  0.8  million  pounds  more  than  in 
1950-51.    The  statistics  in  the  table  below  indicate  fairly  sound  e>port  markets 
have  been  established  in  Austria,  Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany, 
Egypt,  and  Mexico.    However,  the  exports  to  Portugal  in  1951-52  are  materially 
below  the  postwar  annual  average  and  1950-51 • 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Burley  tobacco 
crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 

(Declared  weight) 


Country 
of 

Destination 


191P35 
1938-39 


Averages 


19U7-Ii8" 

1950-51 


1950-51 


1951-52  3/ 


1.600 

pounds 

123 
56 
12? 
l,20u 

1,21*7 

905 
97U 
8,1;  02 

214 

i,5ii0 
795 
977 

2,031 
618 
330 

2,366 

2,562. 

27.U65 


Algeria  and  Tunisia 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria  h/ 

Belgium  " 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Germany  h/ 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Portugal 

Other  countries 
Total 


1,000 
pounds 

212 

165 
572 
17 
2,151 
85U 

22 
2lh 
klh 
21*2 

99 
982 

102 

h99 

he 

262 
2,383 

 223, 

10,900 


1,000 
pounds 

23? 
586 
138 
913 
3,583 
1,669 
865 
271 
7,269 
651 
1,072 
2,610 
1,210 

l,U56 
506 
610 

5,033 

li?lg., 
30,592 


1,000 
pounds 

68 

63 
1,136 

2,389 
1,557 

681 
650 

5,613 
h76 
1,323 
1,089 
1,095 
2,015 
685 
283 
3,502 

3,278 

26,150 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Maryland    type  leaf  exports  totaled  6,3  million  pounds  in .1951-52  as  com- 
pared with  8.1  "million  pounds  in  1950-51  and  a  postwar  average  of  7*$  million 
pounds,    !wo  of  the  4r  countries  listed  in  the  following  table  show  increases 
over  the  postwar  yearly  average,  while  the  other  5  countries  listed  show  decreases 
Exports  of  this  type  leaf  have  become  relatively  stable  over  a  period  of  years, 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco 
crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination    2/  : 


( Declared  weight ) 


Country 
of 

Destination 


Algeria  and  Tunisia 

Belgium 

France 

French  Morocco 
Germany  h/ 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Other  countries 


193U-35 
1938-39 


Averages 


T,C00 
pounds 

330 
395 
657 
u9 
195 
1,776 
I,U12 
375 


-        Total   :  5,189 

S e e  footnotes  at  end  of  circular e 


19U7-U8" 
1950-51 


1,000 
pounds 

366 
235 
32b 

502 
368 
U96 
5,158 
3h2 


7,791 


1950-51 


1PC00 
pounds 

258 
153 
UOh9 
652 

323 
395 
U,667 

595 


8,092 


1951-52  3/ 


T7500 
pounds 

26h 
5 

278 
135 
29h 
U,682 

195 


6,311 
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One  Sucker  leaf  exports  in .1951-52  were  only  1.7  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with*  3»o  million  pounds  in  1950-51.    This  sizeable  decrease  was  caused  by- 
smaller  exports  to  practically  every  country  with  the  exception  of  French  Africa, 
which  increased  slightly. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  One  Sucker  tobacco 
crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  weight) 


Country 

Averages  i 

01  \ 

i    193U-35  s 

19U7-Ub  ! 

Destination 

i    1938-39  : 

1950-51  i 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

!  1,000 

'  ...  pounds  : 

.   pounds  j 

pounds  ; 

;  pounds 

•  Belgium  i 

!           609  : 

266  ! 

i       525  i 

325 

French  Africa 

:             65  i 

i  •        185  : 

:            91  : 

103 

Germany  h/  « 

:             13  i 

:  91 

:            Ih  1 

:  •  0 

♦  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  • 

35  : 

932  ! 

1,385  1 

:  1,11*9 

Liberia         i  \ 

:              12  : 

95  s 

!  72 

:  7 

Netherlands  ',  : 

111 

!           300  : 

195  i 

13 

Other  countries  : 

:            138  : 

1,1400  : 

1,317 

:   •  lii3 

Total 

:            886  I 

3,269  ! 

3,599 

:  1,71*0 

Green  River  type  leaf  exports  for  1951-52  totaled  2,2  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  2*3  million  pounds  in  1950-5lo  The  postwar  crop  year  average  is 
1.8  million  pounds,  whereas  the  prewar  average  was  3»0  million  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Green  River  tobacco 
crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  weight) 


Country 

Of  ! 

Destination 

Averages            i  i 

.  1951-52  3/ 

i    193U-35  : 
-    1938-39  : 

-  19U7-U8  i 
:    1950-51  : 

1950-51  .  : 

Belgium  ; 

French  Africa  6/  : 

Ireland 

Liberia 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 

1,000  : 
:      pounds  \ 

71*0  1 

:              80  i 

:            137  ! 
t  0 
1  37 
:  1,952 

:  si* 

1,000  : 
:      pounds  : 

223  : 
:  27 

!                1*7  ! 

:  227  : 
:  272  : 
:  h2h  ! 
i           571  i 

1,000 
pounds  j 

280  I 
:              21  s 
:               0  : 
:  302 
:               0  i 
!             838  : 

883  ! 

1,000 
pounds 

230 

i  26 
1*0 

\  105 
:  178 
:  1,278 
333 

:         3,030  s 

1,791 

:         2,321*  ! 

2,190 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Cigar  Leaf  exports  during  1951-52  totaled  6*li  million  pounds, 
which  is  slightly  above  the  ic5C~5l  total  of  6«2  million  pounds 9    However,  both 
years  are  considerably  below  the  postwar  crop  year  (19u7-li8  through  1950-51) 
average  of  1098  million  pounds G    This  average  was  higher  due  to  larger  shipments 
in  19h84i9  and  19^9 -50  to  Germany,  which  was  also  the  largest  1951-52  cigar  leaf 
outlet,  taking  3,3  million  pounds,  or  51  percent  of  the  total.    The  Netherlands 
ranked  second^  with  slightly  ever  0j5  million,  and  Austria,  third,  with  o.5 
million  pounds,    The  cigar  leaf  tobacco  export  market  seems  to  be  steady  unless 
more  unfavorable  economic  conditions  develop  in  the  important  cigar  leaf 
importing  countries  in  the  near  future 9 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
.by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  weight) 


uouiiury  i 

\                         —  o  / 

:  Averages 

of  : 

193U-35  : 

19&7«4iB  s 

:    1950-51  i 

!  1951-52  3/ 

Destination 

i  1938-3° 

i   1950-51  s 

:        1.5  COO  i 

1,000 

1,000 

!  1,000 

:        pounds  : 

pounds  j 

pounds  i 

5  pounds 

Algeria  and  Tunisia 

:               1  ! 

1,020 

:            616  1 

:  323 

Austria  a/ 

:                2  : 

"3U6  s 

96  : 

501 

Belgium  " 

:             llli  : 

603  i 

!             876  ! 

U88 

Canada 

!               77  S 

382 

:            357  : 

310 

Denmark 

:               0  ; 

907  - 

:           635  ! 

136 

Germany  h/ 

:  2h7 

i      5,326  : 

2,2li4  : 

3,312 

Netherlands  : 

86 

:-           886  : 

i       .     753  : 

•52a 

Philippine  Republic 

:            hhl  : 

92 

:             58  : 

20 

Sweden 

:  0 

:          277  i 

121  : 

37 

Switzerland 

:                0  : 

138  : 

i    -          50  : 

16 

United  Kingdom 

136  : 

36  1 

28  : 

3 

Other  countries  : 

:             170  : 

767  ! 

:            3&  i 

i  6oh 

Total 

:          1,380  : 

10,780  1 

6,213  1 

6,351* 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular B 
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Black  Fat  exports  for  the  1951-52  crop  year  totaled  k.2  million  pounds, 
which  is  slightly  below  the  hmh  million  exported  in  1950-51.    The  Gold  Coast  and 
Nigeria,  the  most  important  export  outlets  for  many  years,  still  led  in  1951-52 
by  taking  2C8  million  pounds,  or  67  percent  of  total  exports.    French  Africa 
retained  second  place  in  importance,  taking  0#9  million  pounds, 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Black  Fat,  Vfater  Baler  and  Dark  African  tobacco 

crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  weight) 


Country 

:  Averages 

of  : 
Destination 

:    193*4-35  : 
1938-39 

:  19li7-h8 
:  '  1950-51  ! 

:    1950-51  ! 

5    1951-52  3/ 

1,000 
!  pounds 

!        1,000  ! 

pounds 

:  1,000 

r    pounds  : 

!  1,000 

pounds 

British  West  Indies  l/\ 
French  Africa  6/  j 
Gold  Coast  and*  Nigeria i 
Liberia  : 
Netherlands  Antilles  j 
Portuguese  Guinea  j 

and  Angola  ; 
Spanish  Africa  and  j 

Canary  Islands  j 
Other  countries  i 

I'          153  : 
:        2,7U2  i 

i      a,5n  - 

:            222  s 
1  73 

!           327  : 

172  ! 
77ll  ! 

!'  81 
:           729  : 
!  3,222 

!             2h  ! 
:           38  : 

l         268  i 

I          35  ! 
:          117  : 

i            57  ! 

l,0iiU  : 
:  2,860 

:  21* 
!             36  : 

290  : 

:              39  : 
:               5  : 

62 
899 

:  2,82k 
:  0 
39 

273 

99 

!  20 

Total 

8.9714 

1     a,5ia  I 

h,355  ! 

h.216 

Perique  exports  totaled  51,000  pounds  in  1951-52,  or  3h  perdent  above 
the  38,000  pounds  in  1950-51 • 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Perique  tobacco 
crop  year  l°5l~52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  weight ) 


Country  : 
of  : 
Destination- 

•  Averages 

!    1^51-52  3/ 

193W5  i 
1938-39  1 

!  19h7-U8 
!    1950-51  : 

,  1950-51 

Canada  : 
Norway  \ 
United  Kingdom 
Other  countries  ; 

Total 

1,000  : 
pounds  j 

22  : 
:              11  s 
1              89  j 

7  ! 

1,000 
pounds  : 

13  1 
18 

:            23  ! 

11  : 

1,000 
pounds  ! 

•   0  : 

!                  18  ! 

13  : 
7  ! 

1,000 
1  pounds 

0 

!  5 
33 
13 

129  ! 

65 

38  ! 

51 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Stems,  Trimming  and  Scrap  exports  during  1951-52  totaled  3c7  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  5»7  million  pounds  in  l950-5l«    The  decrease  is 
primarily  attributable  to  China,  which  did  not  take  any  in  1951-52  in  contrast 
to  the  1.9  million  pounds  in  1950-51 »    Other  countries  taking  stems,  trimmings  $ 
and  scrap  tobacco-  in  1951-52  included  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Western  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands 9 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  stems,  trimmings  and  scrap  tobacco 
Crop  year  1951-52  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(D6clared  weight) 


Averages  : 

!  1951-52  3/ 

of  •  : 

'     TQJi7  lift 

1950-51  ! 

Destinatj  on        -  ! 

'  l°38-39 

:    1950-51  ! 

1*000 

1,000  ; 

1,000  s 

1,000 

pounds  ; 

pounds  : 

— ;  T-y 

pounds 

1  pounds 

Belgium                ■  : 

169 

uh  ! 

:           123  : 

'  •  1*3 

China  5/  i 

!      15,505  : 

3>955  : 

t-      1,852  ! 

0 

Denmark  : 

191 

:  332 

: ;         266  i 

182 

French  Morocco 

:  ■            0  : 

i          126  • 

: '  210 

:  370 

Germany  h/  ■  : 

1,1*26  : 

22k  : 

395  : 

:  232 

Netherlands  j 

23  s 

i               1*10  ! 

!             507  ! 

:  203 

Norway  j 

:  108 

:  13k 

:           207  : 

:  287 

Sweden 

:  •      1,087  ' 

:          890  : 

851  i 

1,103 

Tangiers      .  : 

0  : 

:■           21*7  : 

292  : 

hhl 

United  Kingdom  : 

215  : 

58  i 

:              0  : 

:  0 

Other  countries  j 

773  i 

360  : 

973  ! 

1  811* 

Total 

19,1*97  i 

6,780  ! 

i  5,676 

!  3,681 

1/    July  1951-June  1952  for  flue-cured,  October  195l-September  1952  for  all 
other  types© 

2/   Shipment  of  leaf  tobacco  to  Puerto  Rico,  principally  cigar  leaf  averaging 
T  to  3  million  pounds  annually  are  not  included  in  this  table. 
3/  Preliminary* 

5/  Austria  included  with  Germany  for  period  of  May  1938  through  September  1939. 
5/    Includes  Hong  Kong  and  Kwangtung. 

0/  Includes  French  Morocco,  Cameroons,  French  West  Africa  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa. 

7/    Includes  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


